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PART I-SALES METHODS 
THAT BUILT TRADE 


Retail and Wholesale 
Service 

J^ETAIL business might be described as an or¬ 
ganization that deals with demand in the 
particular and the little. Nothing is too trifling 
to be studied. Th" indiviilual preference of a 
single customer in a hundred thousand has to be 
understood iind met. 

Eve*^' passing whim of fashion must be inves¬ 
tigated to sec where it leads. Mercantile novel¬ 
ties must be designed in the spirit of a holiday a 
year off. A convenience that will add to the 
comfort of even a small section of the public 
must be developed. Straws show wliich way the 
trade winds blow, and sometimes the shadows of 
straws. 

Wholesale organization, on the other hand, 
deals with demand in the mass. It takes the 
novelty that may become a future staple, the 
hinted fashion, the odd preference, and develops 
it by use of the most comprehensive, powerf il 
and modem mercantile machinery. 
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President, Marshall Field and Company 
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SEU^iNG GOODS WITH WHAT 
THEY CAN DO 


By A L. MacBain 


A FTEB, many years spent in perfecting an improved 
type of duplicating device, a Kansas inventor at 
aat aeoored financial backing to make a number of ma- 
In bis home town, where he was known, ha 
lUkUy sold the first machines that he turned out. This 
him a start! 

Gradually, the business grew. Salesmen were hired, 
initiated into the merits of the madiine, and turned 
|nn ^ ,' they met with indifferent success. In Chicago, 
he had a representative whose constant cry was 
to encouragement from the home office nor for in* 
stztiaiti^ or leads, but for machine. While other 
p jileynw were unloading th^r difficulties on the factory, 
tidil: itiiesBum was bewailing the difficulty of getting 
eaWSI^ ntohines to satisfy his custoraets. 

^ioanagsr of the home office took a run to the city 
how this selling was done. He found that tiie 
B(flt(iiwii«a for his ^ee in Chicago was an open room. 

without eavesdrc^ping that he was able to 
satomaa’s demonst»to 
iiif a caller who had 
managers mirpto^ to 
of to; meehiititos) 
Itoiai^healbim on ' stilto'''' to 




ptidtod himsell most was not evto in«&S«i 
Wl^n the manager met the salesman and began 
iitg with him, his first question was, “How are you aWe 
to make so many sales when you seem to be in ignorance 
of what the inventor considers the strong points of Ids 
machine f” 

The agent "h reply furnished the keynote of the new 
selling campaign by which goods are now rightly maJN 
keted. The star salesman was selling service. 

F CURES based on service secured decide mm—• 
therefore show ikeniy as did this succesiful salesman, 
tiAot your goods Can do, not how they do iL 

“When I go in to sell one of these business devices,’ 
said the salesman, “I am liable to meet a cold-blooded 
hard-faced man—a man who thinks iif figures. Th08< 
figures are based on service. He has bought labor, ii 
some cases, from the time he was able to work himself 
He does not care whether a girl, for instance, who is h 
do his folding, is tall or little or big, or of this or 
nationality. But she must be able to fold, day in anc 
day out, a certain number of sheets, and do it acou 
rately. 

“When this same man buys a business device he dOCi 
not care about the inventor’s pet point He does net 
care whether results are secured by a wheel and an axle; 
a wedge, lever or an inclined plane. All that he caa^ 
about is the service that the machine wUl render. 
wants to know that it will do so much work day in 
out faithfully and surely, and do it better tiiili «|W 
htiMr machine there is on the tnarket Ihst is hiUljiMih 
IlM’lBtfflbat 

llda bask 1 kU. I 'dk» not ta& 'the 

inatrumeiid by wldeh he'gefit'-MiiiMm 
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falk flfflrvioe; he earn about that 1 amnge ihf taMsg 
poiata BO as to plajr up the service the device uvUl give, 
and J translate every argument into terms of serviee. H 
I can convince the prospect that we are selling him better 
service than any one else c«i offer, I get the order. 
The number of parte in the machine, how they work, 
what the price is, are all minor matters when compared 
with what the device will do. Serviee is what the buyer 
wants, and service is what he will pay for.” 

From this angle the entire selling campaign of the 
business was recast. Had its backers known of this 
point of view from the start, early losses would have been 
forestalled—^losses incurred from trying to sell the ma¬ 
chine instead of its service. And the company would 
have started under favorable auspices instead of a handi-i 
cap. 

In the manufacture and sale of motor trucks, as an 
instance, the customer is not buying a four-wheeled 
vehicle of a certain weight and equipment, and with a 
specified engine to drive it. He is buying the service the 
vehicle will render. The customer asks what machine 
udU do the best woik at the least cost, as viewed from hia 
particular requirements. 

“The cab and taxicab service in New York lost thou- 
sa^ of dollars,” says one of the authorities on auto- 
-.aaolHle trucks, “not from the actual operation of the mbs- 
^cmselves, but from the fact that they did not know hoW 
-to get service out of the cabs. These cabs were running 
: ,1lwenly-two hours a day. 

■tit to<& three months to convince the managw of aha 
that it was eo<momy to put in another aet 

^b« and run his equipmoit ten hours a add tM 

;ii|liBt^est on the added investoent woe^ be hM* tha» 
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hour serviee. These cabs are now run on a ten-hour 
ba[^ and so escape unusual wear and tear. They are 
giving reasonable service, and are making money for the 
first time in their history.” 

The cab company made a false start. If, instead of 
buying merely enough automobiles to do the work, it 
had bought a number sufBcient to perform the required 
service and yet “keep alive,” its equipment would have 
been profitable from the start. 

A successful manufacturer of washing machines came 
into the business from the sales end, made a washer to 
fit the demands of the market, rather than cogs and 
wheels that would do certain work, and then put men 
out to sell it. This manufacturer relates an incident 
•which gives his point of view on service. 

♦ 

C OULD / get my washing out at ten o'clock?** this 
customer asked, ajter every cog had been ex^ainedr— 
she vwUed results and not mechanical facts. 

“A woman dropped into a hardware store where 
wadiers were kept,” he says. “She told the dealer that 
she wanted a washing machine. She had six or seven 
dollars’ with which to buy it. She wanted to pay cash 
and take the machine home. 

“The dealer, seeing a chance for a sure fire sale, 
started in to explain the merits of one of the washers 
that was standing on the floor. He talked for some time 
about levers, centrifugal and centripetal forces, the 
cleansing features of hot water in motion, and the ad¬ 
vantages of a swinging agitation to produce a profuse 
lath® from soap. He was prepared to keep up the 
demonstration of the machine’s toe points for hours, if 
neeessary. The custom® interrupted him. ‘It isn’t 
about the fixings that I want to know. Mrs. Hest®, 
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neigLbor across the way, gets her washing out at eleTen 
o’clock. If I buy this machine, could I get my washing 
out at ten o’clock?’ ” 

She was in the market for a washing machine only if 
it could furnish a service that would enable her to get 
her washing out before her neighbor. 

There is something fascinating about poultry raising; 
but less fascinating to even the poultry raiser of a me' 
chanical turn of mind is the construction of the incu¬ 
bator that produces the “perfect hatch.” 

It is interesting to trace the “service idea” in the 
selling of hatching devices. Almost invariably the men 
who have the good machines talk “service” to the buyer. 
The purchaser, in many cases, is briefly informed that he , 
will get the jequired amount of heating and heat con¬ 
trolling apparatus. He is not loaded up with technical 
terms and engineering descriptions. He is not befogged 
with patent phrases or pseudo-scientific sales talk. But 
he is told by constant reiteration that even the most in¬ 
experienced buyer will get a “sure hatch” with the least 
possible attention to the machine. 

One of the most successful selling methods ever used 
in the incubator line, in fact, was that of the inventor of 
a standard machine, who drove through the country with 
a hatcher in his wagon. Although it was subjected to 
the jolts and jars incidental to travel over rough coun¬ 
try roads, the machine made a higher-than-average hatcL 
Of the thousands of customers and prospective customers 
who knew that the Bardel incubator would hatch while 
being driven over country roads, only a few knew any¬ 
thing definite about the mechanical make-up of the de¬ 
pict!. The incubator would hatch. That was enough. 

.Today, with dozens of machines competing for sales, 
it ia almost invariably found that the big sales are going 
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ta the men who are selling service and not to Ihose who 
are featuring mechanism. 

“The one point,” says a successful incubator sal^ 
manager, “that has done more for our sales than any 
other one factor has been the fact that our improvement 
of product is followed by selling arguments that get the 
service value of the improvement before the customer. 

“For instance, one of the technical points in incubator 
making is heat control. Keep the heat at the required 
point and you get a hatch. Let the heat run a few de¬ 
grees above or below the hatching point and you kill the 
unhatched chick. When you get a device like ours— 
which by means of electrical control keeps the heat con¬ 
stant—^you feature results and not the device that gets 
the results. Even a child can grasp the 4dea that con¬ 
stant heat gets a sure hatch; the description of a device 
that gets uniform temperature may be understood only 
with difiSculty by a college professor.” 

The cement industry has brought into use many ma¬ 
chines, each designed to effect the mixing of cement at a 
rate and price which will make their original cost seem 
small. These machines sell at prices ranging from small 
hand machines at a few dollars to pretentious machines 
for contractors, that sell for nearly a thousand dollars. 
These larger machines are especially featured by manu¬ 
facturers. 

What induces a contractor, builder or construction 
man to put down nine hundred dollars for a cement 
mixer t At least one manufacturer planned answers to 
tins question before he built his machine. For weeks he 
Mdii^ed contractors’ crews at work. He timed th^ 
«||l$rfdionB and got records—not of what woitoen myKt 
hut what they were actually doing. '“Then he figured 
in order to produce a marketable mixer, h6 imd to 
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tmte nqnired for eaoh operati(Hi. The time of getting 
the cement, stone and water to the machine must be 
cut; the time of loading, processing and dumping the 
batch must be lessened; the time of clearing the dumped 
mixture away must be reduced. 

D esign and selling j^lan were hoik hdd up by this 
mani^acturer until he could put his finger on Ute 
specific service his customers wanted. 

On this conclusion both the design and the selling 
plan were built. The finished machine reduced the time 
needed for each operation. Then the salesman had but 
to ask his prospect, “How long does it take to mix and 
dump a batch?” Usually he continued, “We can cut 
that time in half for you”—which was the opening talk- * 
ing point. ^&nd the entire selling campaign Was 
focused on this service. Every advertisement, every 
letter, every selling point featured it. Design and make¬ 
up of the product were incidental to the main thought of 
service. 

But it is not only in the specialty field that sales are 
based on results. The retailer also can sell service. A 
hardware man who had a partnership in a thriving busi¬ 
ness and wanted to get out of the double harness, sold his 
share to good advantage. He had money and experi¬ 
ence ; he now needed only the location. Against the ad¬ 
vice of friends and evmi of his jobber, he put in a stock 
in a town where local hardware men were complaining 
flat the field was overcrowded and where buyers were 
too careful with their money to give a satisfactory vol- 
nme^teade. 

Wie new dealer had studied the surrounding oonn^ 
«ift ncmmared it with fhe field he hnd left He had 
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ntisfial liimself that sal« possibilities were l^ere, though 
latent His first step was to tell all the customers who 
came into the store that whatever they wanted to buy 
they could buy best at his counters, because only those 
goods were to be handled that gave the best working 
value; in other words, the best service. 

Now, the farmer likes goods that last. He may abuse 
his purchases and let his machinery, for example, stand 
out of doors to depreciate more from rust than from ac¬ 
tual wear. But he wants durable goods. And that was 
the kind that the dealer undertook to sell. 

Gradually these service points began to have weight. 
Slowly—for the farmer is not to be stampeded—^this par¬ 
ticular store began to be headquarters for the long-lastmg 
and serviceable goods in the hardware line. The other 
'dealers had failed to sell goods—this dealer was selling 
service and goods. 

H IS ‘predeceisor had given up: hut thie retailer dueled 
of the failure's counters and by shotoing what his 
stock could dOt made the store pay well, 

A haberdasher who had made a small success in the 
outskirts of a city had a chance to secure a leasehold, 
with fixtures, in the city district. The rent, however, was 
almost prohibitive. His predecessor had given up be¬ 
cause he thought he was working not for himself, but 
for his landlord. 

Belying on his acquaintanceship and the fact that he 
was a member of a number of city clubs, the young man 
—^in spite of much adverse advice—took over the lease. 
After getting a fashionable and serviceable stock, he 
called on a number of his friends. “What does it cost 
yoo for haberdashery to keep yourself well dressedl” 
VMM the question that he put to each man. The answers 



ranged from one hundred iiollars to one thonaand dol* 
lars a year. 

Then he explained his plan. “If you will give me the 
privilege of keeping your haberdashery in style, I will 
make you a figure that will not only save you money, but 
will give you service in addition. I will keep you look¬ 
ing conservatively prosperous and up-to-the-moment. 
Bills will be rendered monthly. In two months’ time you 
will begin to see that your comfort has not only been 
planned for you, but that you are actually mulrin g a 
money saving.’’ 

The proposal was so novel that fully eighty per cent 
of those solicited were willing to accept it at once. At 
one sweep the new man secured several hundred per¬ 
manent accounts—money upon which he could absolutely • 
rely to meet his bills. 

Service made the start, and by continuing that service, 
he laid a foundation for one of the most profitable 
haberdashery stores in the city. 

A OTTIiE qf you altotdd go into every article that you feU— 
Bomdhing pleasant, possibly the memory of o friendly 
vnrd or a cheerful smile ^at wiU make the f^tods seem better 
to the customer who uses them. 

Pirf your personality into your goods. Make the person¬ 
ality so cheerful that it tmll add something of pleasure to the 
purchase, 

^ a trademark on an artiele makes an impression on the 
•uni qf the user, how mttch more should he be impressed by a 
genuine smile and a cordial greeting from the salesman. 

Ths tradsmarh may lead Ae man to c^forihe same brand 
i^reeer he eon find tt,lnUAe cordiality cfthe etdeeman wiU 
the customer back to the ideniiau etore where the aor- 
dt fnfy cf me saletman is to be found, 

—"Hobert S. OiHiu 

VlM PntfteU, UbIMA Ctfli iM Cm^HT 
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HELPING THE CUSTOMER 
BUY MORE 

By Geori^ E. B. Putnam 


A dvertising personal m its effect pulls best. 1 
you can show a woman that you have somethini 
which especially suits her in style, quality and size, yoi 
are more apt to bring her into the store and make her i 
purchaser than your competitor who advertises in a gen 
eral way. 

The best way to gather information for personal ad 
vertising is to begin at once and take full details of everj 
sale you make. Get the address of the customer. This ii 
easily done if the goods are delivered. A polite reques 
for the name and address generally brings the desired in 
formation under other conditions. As fast as these sale 
^ps with addresses are obtained, the information ms; 
be transferred by the cashier to cards similar to thi 
illustration shown (Form I) and arranged alpha 
betically in a suitable box. "While, from greater famiii 
arity with that branch of retailing, I have used the sell 
ing of shoes as an illustration, the system explained I 
aj^ieable as well to all other branches of retailing. 

Have the cards in a convenient size, with space fo; 
the name of the head of the family. This, when it eom« 
Id Ih^ng, is usually the wife and mother, for she bnjn 
far herself and the children, while the man, as A 
loys shoes only for himself. This point is erne to ^ 



settled aooordiQg to the cirenmiitances of each case. 

Having the name and address of the head of the 
family, place on the lines below the names of each mem¬ 
ber of the family to whom you have sold shoes. If you 
can not get their names, simply write “youngest girl,” 
“son,” or “little boy,” opposite the sales made. When 
jtou sell a pair of shoes record the size and stock number. 
I This will give you a valuable record for use during 
clearance sales. You can then refer to the cards and 
write a timely letter or circular, stating that you have 



/* From $al«s Mips you can projUaJily take the details qf eatds 
ftm^’tnir^ases and record them as here shoan. Sc^ leOers mitten 
dniltlimtas fasts viU fit btdh your stock and the customer’s specific sSants 


aizes and styles that will fit some mmnber of the 
This is specific advertising and will be prao- 
personal letter. 

^ ^^Ipi^aipqng in prmting and po^age )i^ioh this conc^ 
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tration brings is worth while, uid tiie adoption of tiie 
card system will be found the easiest way in which to 
keep such a list up to date, for if a customer changes his 
home address it can easily be corrected on the card or a 
new card made. The changes in sizes of the children’s 
shoes should always be noted, for fee little feet will 
surely grow, and if the list does not keep pace, errors 
may be made. 

One of the disadvantages with which the retail dealer 
has to contend, is the fact that he may have a large stock 
of a certain style of shoe and yet be out of the one 
size necessary to complete a sale. And he may have 
twenty different styles which fit the customer’s foot, but 
do not suit in some detail or other. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to sys¬ 
tematize shoe stores and overcome this difficulty. A 
bright shoe man down in Te.xas has seemingly solved the 
problem. Everyone is familiar with the appearance of 
the average shoe store. The shoes arc in boxes, one pair 
in each box. 

This Texas man has a different plan in operation. He 
has had the first section of his shelving—that nearest, 
the door—arranged into a sample case very similar to 
those used by manufacturers and jobbers selling shoes 
from samples. In this case the retailer places one sample 
of eveiy shoe which he carries in stock. Inside of the 
shoe is placed a card, telling the number of pairs in 
stock by sizes. 

Now, when a customer comes in the salesman does not 
have to take down a dozen or twenty different boxes; he 
siinply takes the customer to the sample ease to pick 
, ont the style desired. A glance at the card shows 
f iritether or not the desired size is in stock. If it b in 
stoek, fee shoe is quickly found and fee sale eosapl^ed. 
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If the aaRortment is badly broken, the sample shoe is 
taken out of the case and customers prevented from 
choosing a style in which they can not be fitted. This 
is an advantage in one way, and a disadvantage in an¬ 
other, for it would seem to favor the breaking up of 
regular sizes and the accumulation of odds and ends. 
To avoid this, alt the broken lines are placed in the 
section next to the sample case, and there is a “PM” 
placed on every pair in that section. “PM” means that 
a premium or a reward of a certain amount of money 
(ranging in shoe stores from 10 to 25 cents) will be 
given a clerk for selling a particular article, which, be¬ 
ing out of style, or otherwise difficult to dispose of, is 
not likely to be brought to the customer’s attention by 
the average clerk under ordinary conditions, owing to 
the unusual difffiulty of marketing it. This premium 
is an incentive to the clerk to make extra exertions to 
sell these “stickers”. 

The two plans, worked together, enable this dealer to 
work his stocks out very clean and .sell nearly fifty per 
cent more goods per hour in busy times than he could 
with the same force and his old methods. 




XXTE BELIEVE that our curtomerr tmd enjiloyees 
* * that our busineu is as much a tnatier of prrsoiuU^ 
ipdaif os it was tn tks beffinninff. Behind each transaction 
is « personal ffwrantee, ana ttw trust that behind each cusUmer 
it pemmal iniaresi in Ike growth and the p^ecHng of a egs- 
tmn Aat ssdes to interpret the personal desiru of eoA man, 
•HMM smi Md dtds wsik us. 


A. Montgomery Ward 

Tt~~'V. MMigoMMT Vtnt 0 Cm 
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TEACHING PEOPLE TO USE 
THE BANK 


By C. J. Coiden 

L inn, a prosperous banker of the Pacific northwest, 
lays his fortune to a scheme which reclaimed thou¬ 
sands of acres of swamp land in the vicinity of his town. 
The boom which followed the completion of the drainage 
diteh greatly increased the weal& of Hie people of the 
valley. Farmers and business men generally shared the 
new prosperity, but Linn and his bank took the lion’s 
share. Today the Linn bank is the largest in a pros¬ 
perous city of twenty thousand people. 

“Linn,” his friend say, “built the ditch. He made 
the town and the fortunes of its people. We admire the 
foresight which conceived the project and the business 
ability which financed and directed it in the face of 
enormous difficulties. Giving Charley Linn our busi¬ 
ness is only a slight recognition of the debt we owe 
him.” 

Every banker understands the business value of get¬ 
ting close to the hearts of the people, but few of thmn 
•ehieve their purpose. They fail to fully consider dia 
timidity that rises in the average mind at the 
of the power of money and the complex ^ 

handling it 

1%ey do not realise Uiat many pro^Mroui 
and owners of small industries use a banh igMurimjly 



■implr beeanse they do not nndentand its fnnetions and 
reaoit what seems a lack of reciprocity from the man 
behind the brass wicket. Most of them have been bor¬ 
rowers from the bank nnder conditions that worried 
them from the day the note or mortgage was signed until 
it was paid off. And when their own surplus profits 
begin to pile up and they contrast the two or three per 
cent the bank offers for time deposits (not a few small¬ 
town banks decline to pay any interest at all) with the 
six or seven per cent they sweated out of their furrows 
in the mortgage days, they feel more than ever that the 
banker is a class apart. Personal acquaintance, com¬ 
mon interests, and some convincing demonstration that 
the banker, “a plain business proposition,” has their 
welfare and the welfare of the town and county at 
heart, are needed to break down this armor of reserve, 
not to say lack of confidence, and turn these neglected 
prospects into depositors. Let them see a neighbor be¬ 
hind the bronze grills and plate glass, and they are 
likely to look at the bank from a more agreeable view¬ 
point 

L inn went deep into the notivee behind auiomeri' 
intemte by digging a ditch which brought proeperity 
and eaey Hmee to the territory hie bank tervee. 

Linn, understanding the rural mind, did what few 
bankers do. He avoided even the appearance of soliei- 
tatitm. Hm competitors tried to reach the patrons by 
entering into the lodge and social life of the town. Linn 
tMHtt farther than striving for social popularity and 
^^pearing to have interest in the affairs of clients. He 
ahoasad by his work that he had his neighbor’s int^ests 
Mbftet. 

1m flrrt proposed westing a drainage dtatriet, 
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laad cnmers, dismay^ at the thought of the huge ailms 
to be expended, balked at the proposition, aKhough they 
realized in a vague way the benefits to be derived from 
the undertaking. To carry out the plan, it became neces¬ 
sary to create a special improvement district and bond 
the lands within it as a source of funds for building. To 
secure the necessary votes, meetings were held at the 
sehoolhouse and other public places throughout the val¬ 
ley. Linn was a prominent figure at all of the gather¬ 
ings. 

Before meetings he met and chatted with the fanners 
of the locality. Ilis explanations, from the platform, of 
the details of financing the affair were always heard 
with attention. After the meetings men in the audience 
who still had doubts remained to question the speakers. 
Linn, by this means, not only met a»d became thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the people of the valley, but from 
their questions was able to form a good idea as to their 
intelligence and thrift, their ability and foresight, and 
eonsaiucnt worth as clients. 

Although the digging of the ditch was attended by 
disappointments, it was triumphantly completed. All 
the promises Linn made were found to be conservative. 
Farmers who had opposed him became his staunchest 
admirers and when prosperity came to them, they passed 
it on to him. 

Linn had a great opportunity and he took advantage 
of it But it is not necessary to wait for a great public 
improvement to adopt the principles of business getting 
which Linn used with such good effect Another western 
banker played Uie game in a different way. He noted 
on his frequent tonrs of the locality that hnndie& of 
acres were bare of vegetation on account of insoffimcBt 
water. He read about Turkestan altalfa, whidi asemsd 



goitabie for the dry lands of hia neighborhood. Letters 
to the proper authorities brought sample seed. He 
sowed two acres of alfalfa adjoining a nearby road lead¬ 
ing to town and gained intelligent attention for the 
improvement. 

He was the center of alfalfa interest for many months. 
When the test was successfully concluded after ups and 
downs, farmers who had watched it were delighted to 
receive as a gift a quantity of the seed. Taught by the 
banker how to grow the crop, their trials were so suc¬ 
cessful that the scheme was followed throughout the 
locality. Now the yield of thousands of acres has in¬ 
creased enormously in dollars and cents. With increased 
receipts to the fanners came increased deposits in the 
hank of the hian who had originated an idea, and the 
progressive badtrer is enjoying with his patrons a new 
prosperity. 

P ART 0^ Texas is now dotted with pecan trees because 
this successful banker analyzed and found that his 
customers thought more of them than of pens, 

A banker in Texas tired of the stereotyped business¬ 
getting methods that he had been using and, realizing the 
lack of results from his “gift” schemes, returned a 
consignment of fountain pens sent him and bought 
choice pecan trees which he presented to his rural 
friends. As a result of his effort, the country is now 
dotted with living monuments to his thoughtful gener- 
osify and he is reaping a rich reward for his work for 
others. 

A southern banker showed his community how to make 
dollars by growing strawberries. Others increased divi- 
cksKb by encouraging the culture of the peach and the 
si^le. Cotton growing contests in the south and ochu 




growing ccmtests in the middle west have obtained bosi* 
neea for banks by increasing the earnings of their pa- 
trcais. 

Close attention to the welfare of rural clients, while 
necessary for the successful country banker, need not 
be confined to agriculture. One banker secured for him¬ 
self scores of loyal friends by accepting county warrants 
at par when the finances of the district did not strictly 
warrant it. But the few dollars lost in interest on the 
transaction were in time more than repaid by school 
teachers and hosts of county employees who could not 
afford to have their pay cheeks discounted as both of 
the other banks were discounting them. 

Bankers often desire to attract prospects to their bank, 
, but fear making their rooms a loafing place. The prob¬ 
lem is to attract men on business, not fen idle errands. 
A bulletin board inside a bank gets this result in an 
eastern community. There is a place on the board for 
the daily market report and the space is sufficient to per¬ 
mit other announcements. These pertain to local needs. 
The banker writes with his chalk: 


Hired man wanted.— U. Brauum. 

Two yearling calves to sell.—5. C. Hati. 
Five-passenger auto for sale.—JF*. Chu. 
Found, a lady’s shawl.—/erry Ytugkm, 


This simple device serves the rural community in IIk 
eapaeity of the daily newspaper want ad. It bring* in 
inquirera and makes the bank a market place, ^le <q|>- 
pertunity which the board gives for formiiig aeiiaaiBt- 
•neea h turned to profit by the bank officer*. * 
In many aeetion* of the eoimtiy, toe tann lou Imiti 
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nett i« s profitable department of rural banking. From 
the court bouae the banker obtains a list of tile adjaeent 
farm loans. The date of expiration is the important 
information. Having arrangements to place the loan 
■with a responsible firm, he interviews the borrower a 
reasonable time before his loan expires. Most fanners 
prefer to transact this sort of business through the local 
banker rather than with a casually known loan agent. 
The banker secures a fair commission, notary fees, and 
perhaps a new customer. Lucrative deposits are often 
obtained by having a notary public in the bank as an 
invitation to seller and purchaser to meet at the bank 
when closing real estate transactions. The banker’s ex¬ 
perience is valued in drawing the papers. An accom¬ 
modating suggestion, a bit of helpful information, and 
the parties feel under obligation to the banker. He is 
sometimes rewarded with a liberal deposit. 

I T PAID this young banker to give a Jew daye to attend- 
ing jntblie tales in the farming tecHon ewp-pofriing 
kit bank—to make friends and buy notes. 

A banker, dependent upon farmers for business, con¬ 
sented to act as a clerk at a public sale held by a friend 
and patron. The terms of sale required the purchasers 
desiring credit to give bankable notes. The btmker, hav¬ 
ing a private rating of every citizen in the county, ac¬ 
cepted no uncertain security. Knowing the notes to be 
safely secured, he purchased the entire lot at a profit- 
tible discount. Attending the sale afforded him an 
portnnity to further his acquaintance with the people 
of bis territory and the purchase of the notes brou^t 
mm bnsineas. His services are now in frequent demand. 
Se k paid a fee of ten dollars for each sale. The hmi- 
dattil bimineaB pitted up often adds an agreeable profit 
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1!faia morifiee of time has been eonverted into a pleasant 
oat-door diversion and a helpful excursion for new buai- 
ness. It pays. 

One bank uses the farmers’ party telephone lines to 
interest and attract rural customers. A brief wire mar¬ 
ket report is obtained daily from big markets. At an 
appointed moment every day, the banker steps to the 
’phone and announces to the listening farmers the daily 
receipts, the toj) price, the bottom price and the average. 
This is especially popular in regions where attention is 
given to the feeding and marketing of live stock and 
greatly assists in landing desirable accounts. 

Making friends with children is the easiest way of 
reaching their parents’ hearts. An Iowa banker in a 
small country town who passed the public School on his 
way to his office every morning, noticed the way chil¬ 
dren clustered about the candy store across the street 
from the school building. It occurred to him that if 
children could be awakened to an interest in a school 
bank the latent instincts of thrift and economy could 
be aroused. With one of the teachers he established a 
school savings bank which in the first week of its opera¬ 
tion brought in $75.00. Children have stopped injuring 
their health by stuffing themselves with candy of doubt¬ 
ful origin and many of them have acquired savings ao- 
eeunta of considerable size in the banker’s safe. 

When Vernon Knabb became the banker of an unin¬ 
viting ooal mining town in the Rocky Mountains, he 
regretted the momentary enthusiasm which led him to 
the place. The population appeared as uninteresting as 
tijB dreary environment The unpainted shacks were 
al most obscured by ugly piles of irt and refuse, and 
beoitby, active life, especially for children, wu totally 
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The banker infused new life into the commnnity by 
equipping a playground near his place of business. At 
a quarter past four every pleasant afternoon he is at 
the playground and remains until six. He introduces 
all the outdoor pleasures, tactfully organizes athletic con¬ 
tests, and gives the playground general supervision. He 
is the friend of the girls and boys, to whom he teaches 
the playgound lessons of promptness, attention, accu¬ 
racy, cooperation and self-control. The friendship of 
their children attracted the parents. Interest in the 
banker changed to friendship, and confidence in the 
bank and, as a consequence, the savings depaitment, now 
patronized by old and young, has made surprising 
growth. This thoughtful and delightful innovation has 
proved a good investment and, in addition, a gray-haired 
banker is growing young again. 

M en 0/ affairt are emtinwJly ehoutdered urilh 
community reeponsUnlitiee and bankere find it 
worth while to decelop tkemeeleee for theee taeke. 

Because of his prominent position in the finances of 
the community with which he is identified, the banker 
possesses exceptional opportunities to become a man of 
public affairs. Loyalty in this work wins personal con¬ 
fidence. If his town is in need of a sewer system, he 
can take the lead for sanitation and progress. If the 
improvement calls for a bond issue, he is depended upon 
to sell the securities, taking a reasonable compensation 
for his efforts. When the bonds are sold, the funds prob¬ 
ably remain in his bank until checked out In many 
instances this is a valuable. item. Again, when taxes 
are ecdlected to discharge the debt the funds are likely 
to be handled by the bank identified with the proposition. 
The erection of a modem school building, the ooiif 
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Btniction of a rock road, or the installation of a water 
works, therefore enables the progressive banker to iden¬ 
tify- himself with the public good, and, at the same time, 
pays him dividends for doing his duty. Pew vocations 
are so fortunate. Often a reactionary policy has a re¬ 
verse effect. Likewise, an influence exerted in behalf 
of a questionable proposition may end in irreparable dis¬ 
aster. No banker should forget that he is the financial 
pilot of his people. To advise a few wrongly, shakes 
the confidence of many. 

There are instances in which the banker is alert and 
yet does not obtain satisfactory returns from his efforts. 
Wilson was such a banker. He studied his territory. 
He had superior facilities. He was forceful in his 
. methods. For some unknown reason he was not landing 
certain desirable prospects. He singled out one on 
whom he had made a persistent effort. The fellow was 
friendly, conditions were favorable, but the puzzling 
prospect continued to do business with another bank. 
By judicious inquiry, the banker obtained the reason 
why from a mutual friend. This is the banker’s in¬ 
formation : 

“Yes, Wilson is a fine fellow, a good banker. I’m 
very anxious to do business with him, but that little red 
headed bookkeeper of his visits with our young folks 
and tells everything that happens in that bank. I don’t 
care to have my business affairs peddled over the coun¬ 
try.” Generating new business for a country bank is 
lost energy if the man behind the wicket overlooks the 
leaks. 

After perfecting the banking machine by inspiring 
employees to loyalty and enthusiasm, the modem banker 
follows the Linn idea; that of trading wrvice for service 
to mutual profit By encouraging and assisting trust- 
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worUiy young men and helping meritorious enterprises, 
the tactful banker gets business, yet avoids direct and 
indiscriminate solicitation. When a patron is secured 
by direct persuasion, he often expects too much from 
the institution. The Linn idea transfers obligation to 
the customer. Eightly, however, there is no talk of 
obligations; transactions are kept on a plane of friendly 
cooperation. The banker thereby retains his business 
freedom and is in a position to decline courteously favors 
which cannot be profitably granted. 

Not only does he keep on cordial terms with his old 
neighbors in his community, but he identifies himself 
with the new substantial interests as a means of holding 
public attention. Like Linn, he helps himself by helping 
others. 




dealer uiho sweeede in making ki$ store distincHse 
^ must do more than find out where his stock or kis service 
fails to satisfjf his customers. He must take steps to supply 
these gaps, either by obvious method of finding in the line m 
some manufacturer other than kis regular suppliers the goods 
he needs, or^ persuading some maker to produce these vanied 
patterns. He may have to do nearly all the studying, the ecr- 
perimeniing, the analvzing, and the designing himsidf. He 
may receive so little help or cooperation from producers cf 
sUmdard modds or patterns that he w obliged to mam^aeturs 
kis special modds or paHems himsdf. Such at least, was my 
mperienee. 

-J.aCowaid 

Pmideat Cowsrd Stwa Cm^mv 
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MORE REAL ESTATE SALES 
WITH LESS EFFORT 

By Z. F. Wiiides 
Browne. Windea and Company 


T wo men can’t do the work of twelve unless that 
work is organized. Wlint we need is short-cuts— 
economical ways of helping our prospects to find the 
kinds of properties they want, thus making it easy to 
sell them.” ^ 

That was the joint conclusion my partner and I 
reached a few years ago. Our business is suburban real 
estate—our operations limited mainly to one town. On 
Saturday afternoons and occasionally week nights, we 
were confronted with the impossible task of each han¬ 
dling from four to six customers at once. 

One way or another, we had to develop a method of 
getting more out of these rush periods. The people who 
came into our ofBce did so on their holidays or during 
the hours ordinarily given to rest and recreation. They 
had no time to throw away. They did not like to stand 
waiting while we asked questions, described properties 
and quoted prices to earlier arrivals. Frequently we 
lost sales, too, because we could not bring more than a 
few of our properties to the attention of a prospect 
before he had to leave. 

All along the line, we needed to short-out routine. 
We were using up too many minutes finding out what 
sort #f 8 house a customer wanted, what price he wanted 
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to pay, which part of the town he fancied, and other 
details we needed. 

To make quicker connections would mean ability to 
handle more customers and to show a greater number 
of properties to each. This should result in more sales. 
The situation challenged our intelligence. We studied 
conditions, analyzed methods, made changes. And the 
system which we were able to develop allows my partner 
and myself to give each of our Saturday afternoon cus¬ 
tomers personal attention without exhausting their pa¬ 
tience and interest. The customers sometimes bank two 
or three deep around our long desk, yet they receive 
the service for which they come from the moment they 
enter the door. 

• 

\ X riNppS reaches kis prospects before they cross his 
V V ojfice doorway toith his successful and tested system 
for selling more real estate with less effort. 

In fact, our system takes hold of them before they 
open the door. In the two front windows are racks filled 
with photographs, four inches by five in size. Each 
photograph gives a view of a property we have for sale. 
Whatever is characteristic and “ditTerent” about a prop¬ 
erty we try to show in the photograph. We try to 
bring out, not the selling points particularly, but those 
things about a house and lot which a customer would 
ask about. The number of trees, distance to the nearest 
house, whether there are bay windows, what kind of 
porches—the size, general style and most important fea¬ 
tures are made known to the first glance. 

For the further saving of time and the convenience 
of both salesman and customer, each photograph car¬ 
ries the serial number of the property. Through 
all' onr recorda and on all our lists the same number 
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designates the property. The prospect does not have to 
take the salesman over to a rack and point out which 
property he is interested in. He asks, “How about No. 
411 or No. 562. Are you sure the taxes are paid on 
411? Is $5,000 the best price you can make on 562?” 
The salesman with this duplicate description slip and 
his memory of the appearance of the property, besides 
office records ready at hand, is prepared for instant 
reply. 

A prospective customer takes a look over the photo¬ 
graphs. He finds one that interests him. Then, for his 
convenience, he finds right alongside it a description of 
the property, typewritten on a slip of paper somewhat 
longer than the postcard. The slip tells him about the 
number of rooms in the house, size of the lot, directions 
of frontage, light and water facilities, drainage or street 
improvements, incumbrances—and the price. These 
racks are “silent salesmen.” People believe that which 
they see and the camera makes them see. 

“Is the place just like the picture?” I am asked 
sometimes. The answer is, “If you stand where the 
camera was when the exposure was made the place will 
look to you just as it does in the photograph.” 

The photographs cost a little over six cents apiece; 
they are made with our own camera. The labor and 
time involved are neglipble; a commercial photographer 
does the developing and printing. Sometimes our sten¬ 
ographer enjoys a holiday “snapping” the properties. 
Sometimes a residence may have improvements and 
changes so that it looks different from our photograph. 
This doesn’t happen often and the changes are gener^ly 
added advantages we are pleased to mention to our ens- 
tomera 

No talk about property is so effective that it can not 
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be riehly sapplemented with good photographs. When 
a man points at a picture and says, “That’s the kind of 
a place I want,” our task is simplified. We can get 
down immediately to the next steps of location and price. 
On a wall map, rolled up, each property is marked with 
its number. When a prospect has become interested, 
the map is pulled down and he is shown the location of 
the lot considered. 

Inside the oifice are additional racks like those in the 
window. They enable us to show a dozen or more cus¬ 
tomers at one time several hundred properties. At the 
very start, therefore, before we learn the name of the 
man we are dealing with, we have answered all the 
questions he may ask. 

• 

T his ptofilabU sale toae half made by Ihe system/— 

Windes simply told the department manager of a 
big Chicago store how to sell himself a house and lot. 

A department manager of a big Chicago store came 
in the other day. 

“I haven’t got much time to knock around looking at 
places,” he said, “I’d like to do business, if we can do 
it quickly.” 

“Eun over these racks in the window first and then 
take a good look at these wall racks inside the ofSce,” I 
replied; “pick out the places you think might suit yon. 
Each place has a number, you will see. Write that num-- 
ber on this piece of paper.” 

He brought back the numbers of twelve places. We 
jumped into his automobile and went to the fonr he 
ISked best. He bought one of the four. It was only one 
of many sales I’ am sure would not have been made if it 
wm not that we have a 83 rstem which helps our eus- 
tiners to find what tiiey want in the shortest possible 
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time. Thig was a sitnation, too, where onr system was 
better than twelve salesmen would have been—^no num¬ 
ber of salesmen in the time available could have told that 
customer what we had to offer him, so quickly and sat¬ 
isfactorily as did the photograph and number combina¬ 
tion. 

When a man comes into our office and asks about 
property, we tell him all he wants to know and learn 
his name. Generally, he gives it without being asked. 
His name, address, business, and the ’phone numbers are 
written on a blue card. Prom time to time as offerings 
are made to him, their numbers are written on this card. 
All the cards for the current month are kept in a desk 
file. Whenever an offering or sale is made, it goes on 
the customer’s card. If a customer proves“unproductive 
that information goe.s on the slip. * 

Once a month a stenographer transfers all these items 
to the Property Book and the Customer’s Book. In the 
former each property has a column for its serial number 
and under this, with the date, is wTitten the number of 
every customer to whom it is offered. In the Customer’s 
Book this process is reversed. 

The time required to keep our records is short. Half 
a day each mouth is needed for all entries into the Prop¬ 
erty Book and the Customer’s Book. Since a number 
can be written so much more quickly than a name or a 
description, all number entries require less than one 
day’s time a month, 

A considerable number of our prospects cannot get 
the time to look at properties. Prom time to time, 
therefore, we mail the photographs and description slips 
of properties in which they may be interestkl. More 
than hslf of the pictures are mailed back to ns. On 
rainy days or at other times when there are no callmt, 
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we classify prospects and send them pictures and de¬ 
scriptions of suitable properties. 

There are certain properties at all times to which we 
want to give special attention. They are the properties 
we are most interested in putting forward. So we have 
on our desks at all times, at our fingers’ ends, a bunch 
of the little typewritten lists describing those properties. 
By constant reference to these, we get thoroughly fa¬ 
miliar with the selling features of the properties we are 
most interested in marketing. 

Duplicates of all advertising copy sent to newspapers 
are kept in a desk drawer. The location of the prop¬ 
erty is written on the duplicate so that if the partner 
who wrote the copy is away from the office, we know 
which properfy he advertised. 

First and la^t, we remember we are salesmen. We 
have little time for office detail. A fifteen-dollar-a-week 
stenographer takes care of the details, while we go out 
after the business which otherwise might escape. 




^FHERE it a large department store in one of the upstate 
* cities of New York, Uiai, outside of commonsense busi¬ 
ness methods, owes its remarkable growth eiUirely to the high 
esteem in which its founder has ever been held. He knew every 
derkbyruxme. That was not hard at firsU for he started with 
a handful; but he kept it up throughout his life. He was just 
as accessible on ike last day he came down to business as on 
the first day he opened the front door. The city did not wait 
imm after kis death to sh^ their appreciation; his beaui^ul 
business house stands as a grand monument and proves the 
subsianiiat regard in which he was by his fellow eitisens. 

—Edwin W. Moon 

l*mld«at. The EIkMc Ci^ *‘**T^‘*t 
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SELLING A MILLION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


B)>’ Charles Weinfeld 

Genera) Agent, The Northwestern Mutual Ufa Insurance Contpany 

H ow do you manage to gei so many applicationsf” 
is a question I have frequently to answer. It 
would be easier, perhaps, for me to tell why I get more 
than the average number. I get more because I have to. 
My field consists of eleven counties in Northern Michi¬ 
gan. It is composed mostly of small towns and pine 
stumps. The largest city has 16,000 inhabitants. In 
order to write any volume of business at all, I must 
secure lots of applications. 

I run over my territory! rapidly, therefore, and have 
many short interviews with prospects. In a small lum¬ 
bering town recently, I had two hours to spend between 
trains. In that time I wrote eight applicationa This 
gave me an average of fifteen minutes to secure each 
application and a quarter of an hour is sometimes a 
very short time in which to get a man’s signature to a 
life insurance contract 

To secure business in this way, it is obvious that I 
could not resort to elaborate or theoretical methods. I 
do not keep any systematic record of prospects. I can 
remember all that is necessary for my purpose about the 
live prospects and I am dways ^lad to forget the dead 
tom. I travel in what might be called l^t marehiagf 
order. I come to the point as quickly as I can witii a 
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prospect and if he mil not do business I go on to the 
next. 

It may not be regarded as instructive to say that I go 
after applications and get them, but sometimes the 
method I use appears to be as limited as that. After I 
introduce myself to a man and get on terms with him— 
tell him a funny story, perhaps—it not infrequent!^ 
happens that I pull out an application pad and inquire, 
“What’s your wife’s front name?’’ He teUs me, usu¬ 
ally, and answers all the other questions in the most 
docile manner. If I write policies for the officers of a 
manufacturing plant I can get many of the employees 
by simply exhibiting the officers’ applications and ask¬ 
ing the employees, “How much do you want?’’ 

T HOUGfl hia methods are apparently rough and 
ready, Weinfeld says he unconsciously follows a 
system—and sells over a million a year of insurance, 

I suppose that in my individual way I follow what 
practically amounts to a system of securing businesa It 
is a system, however, of which I retain but little con¬ 
sciousness. I aim to get an application at the first in¬ 
terview and I get about three-fourths of my business on 
first calls. I never ask a man if I can write his appli¬ 
cation. I simply get out my blank and do it I ask the 
questions and he answers. 

Sol far as I indulge in theories, I incline to the idea 
that a nian may be closed at the first interview if the 
solicitor is prepared to answer arguments and meet prac¬ 
tical objections. If the prospect lacks ready money, I 
remove this difficulty by taking his note for the premium. 
If he has been putting off solicitors with some shop- 
MU)rD or stock idea I can usually demolish it with some 
fint-elass argument or illustration. 
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Here, for example, is an illustration which I often adapt 
to the landing of a wealthy and successful business man 
who has almost no insurance, but has all that he wants. 
I did not invent it, but I do not hesitate to use it when¬ 
ever it happens to fit. When I call upon Mr. Titus Hast¬ 
ings, for instance, and he glances at my card, he is 
likely to say: 

“Hlad to know you, Mr. Weinfeld, but I have all the 
insurance I want.” 

“Thank you, .Mr. Ilasting.s,” I reply, “but may I ask 
how much insurance you carry!” 

“Ten tlumsand doilai's.” 

“May I a.sk if the impre.ssion that you are worth some¬ 
thing like $1.')0,(I()0 is correct?” 

“That’s a personal matter. Mr. Weinfeld, but I don’t 
mind saying that the figures are not far diit of the way.” 

“Thank you, again. Now, may I make you a propo¬ 
sition?” 

“If it is not too long.” 

“I will give you $10,000 for your brains, energy and 
experience. In other words, for all that goes to make 
up your ability, I will give you a check, draft, gold or 
greenbacks. I will call the best attorney in town to 
draw the agreement, but from the moment you accept, 
every dollar you create belongs to me. What is your 
answer?” 

“Do you lake me for a fool?” Mr. Hastings probably 
exclaims. 

“Not at all,” I reply. 

“Why, I could cam $10,000 in six months if I didn’t 
have a cent of capital,” Mr. Hastings declares. “Ten 
thousand dollars to become your man for the rest of 
my life! Not much, Mr. Weinfeld.” 

“It isn’t much, Mr. Hastings, bat $10,000 is precisely 
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the amount for which you have agreed to sell out upon 
demand of the gray-bearded old fellow with the scythe. 
The amount of life insurance you carry is the selling 
price you put upon yourself. Your label reads in plain 
figures, $10,000. If you are worth more, why don’t you 
raise the price?” 

Reflecting on this view’point, Mr. ITiistings is likely 
to conclude that he has appreciated in value and that he 
had better cover the increase with some more insurance. 

P ICKING mit the arffument ichieh eractly fits ths 
iituation pulls business, says Weinfeld, u'lu) saved 
this $W,00() Williams policy with a sound argument. 

It is surprising sometimes to find to what an extent 
success in writing life insurance depends upon finding 
the right kind»of an argument and applying it in the 
right way. Good arguments will even retrieve slips and 
positive errors. I once called upon a prospect and 
landed him for $20,000. As I was leaving his place of 
business, I ran across an acquaintance who inquired if 
there was anything doing. I carelessly replied that I 
had just soaked Williams, the ereamery man, for a 
‘‘double X.” I went home, and two or three weeks 
slipped away, but the ereamery man’s medical report 
failed to arrive. Then I ran over to his town again to 
see what was the matter. Our examiner explained. 

‘‘When you told Hardesty that you had .soaked Wil¬ 
liams his wife overheard you. She told her husband 
about your soaking him and the deal was off.” 

I thoufflit I saw a way of straightening up the matter 
and called on the creamery man right away. I opened 
up frankly: ‘‘I came very near soaking you, but you 
wouldn’t stand for it.” He grinned in answer. 

Having broken the ice, I proceeded; ‘‘I have just 
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one statement to make. H you agree with me, I expect 
your business. If you don’t, I will let you alone. Sup¬ 
pose that I have bought 1,000 pounds of butter of you, 
and have just left your place of business. Your neigh¬ 
bor comes in and asks, ‘Who was that manl’ You reply, 
‘That was Weinfeld. I just soaked him for 1,000 pounds 
of butter.’ Now, then, did you cheat me?” 

He studied the thing for a moment and then replied: 
“You’re right. I will go right up with you to the doc¬ 
tor for the examination.” This was a case where the 
man might have remained hostile for an indefinite period. 
He thought he really had a grievance, but a very simple 
illustration set him right. 

An argument which is hinted at rather than specifi¬ 
cally stated is often highly effective. I caUed on a man 
who thought that $10,000 would be a large amount of 
insurance, but who looked good to me for at least $25,- 
000. He told me that he had decided to give his in¬ 
surance to another company and I asked him why. “Be¬ 
cause,” he replied, “it is the strongest company.” 

“Will you do me a favor!” I asked. He assured me 
that he would if he could. “Please don’t mention the 
reason for your decision,” I said, “to your neighbors, 
Hepburn, the banker, and Castlon, the lumberman. Both 
of them carry $50,000 policies in my company and both 
think it is the strongest and best company in the world.” 
Just that simple way of putting it swept away his no¬ 
tion that some other company was the strongest and he 
took $25,000 with me. 

Sometimes a mere suggestion will work in a subtle way 
and modify an applicant’s decision when the agent is 
not present. I once wrote a man for a $25,000 term 
policy. I did it with an inner protest, as the man had 
plenty of money. However, I did not oppose him, hut 
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when I delirered the policy I threw out one soggestion: 
“This is the first time I ever knew you to do anything 
cheap.” A few days afterward he sent for me and told 
me that he had decided that a term policy did not fit 
his needs and that be wanted to change it. 

The solicitor who writes many small applications and 
travels rapidly over the field, as I do, will not always 
be able to “frame up” an interview in advance. Fre¬ 
quently he will be compelled to spar for an opening and 
leads on which to base his arguments. Whenever a 
case may be studied in advance, however, it will always 
pay the solicitor to do so. 

L ife twumnce prospects are inflaenced by all eorts 
individual desires, whims and fancies—Weinfeld 
shows howsto avoid some of these obstacles, 

• 

Life insurance prospects gel all sorts of curious no¬ 
tions in their heads and it takes considerable tact to 
get around them. There is the man, for example, who 
wants to take life insurance, but does not want to deal 
with an agent. As a matter of fact, most of the best 
companies will not accept applications except tlirough 
agents. Such a man once wrote to my company. The 
home office sent me the correspondence. I called at his 
town and found that he was from the east, having come 
to Wisconsin to lake charge of a new factory. 

The local banker was a friend of mine and I asked 
him to introduce me to the stranger and escape as 
quickly as possible. I particularly requested that he 
make no mention of my business. After the banker 
had retired I asked a question: “You’re not long in 
the town, Mr. Folk; where did you blow in fromf” 
‘‘Boston,” he replied. 

‘‘Homesiekf” 
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“It’s nearly killing me.” 

“I thought so,” I replied. “That’s why I came over 
to write you some life insurance.” 

He stared, frowned, laughed, and he signed the ap¬ 
plication just as soon as I could make it out. 

Some one has said that when an American is not try¬ 
ing to make a dollar he is trying to make a joke. I 
appeal to the American’s supposed love of a joke and 
I find that the effort to be entertaining wins me lots 
of applications. When one prospect demanded: “What 
do I want insurance for? The money will do me no 
good when I am dead,” I replied: “My company has 
taken care of that. Give me your application for $5,000 
and at your death we’ll make out two drafts of $2,500 
each and send one draft to each place. "In your case” 
—I knew my man—“I’ll advise the company where to 
send the entire amount. You’ll probably be shoveling 
sulphur when it’s handed to you.” When a man has 
any sense of humor he laughs at quips like this; and 
the mau who laughs is like the man who hesitates: he 
is won or lost, according to the point of view. 

Not long ago I closed a piece of business for $10,000. 
Two weeks passed, and the applicant had failed to go to 
the examiner. I then wrote the applicant as follows: 

“I herewith return your application, ns I have no 
moth balls to put with it. As I derived valuable expe¬ 
rience in writing your application, I thank you for per¬ 
mitting me to write it.” 

In the course of three or four days the medical ex¬ 
amination blank arrived, accompanied by a check for 
the premium. The moth-ball joke had produced results. 

I am frequently asked to give my opinion as to the 
value of notes of introduction to prospects. Introduc¬ 
tions are both good and bad. It depends upon the re- 
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lation which exists between the introdnoer and the other 
man. If the introducer is simply a good friend of the 
man you want to meet the chances are that his letter 
will merely embarnuss the latter. He will be anxious 
not to offend the solicitor because of the friend’s in¬ 
troduction, but if he is not really disposed toward in¬ 
surance at the time he will simply be put to the in¬ 
convenience of getting rid of the solicitor gracefully. 
The total effect of this kind of an experience is not 
favorable to the solicitor. 

On the other hand, th(Te are a few rare men who 
have influence with their friends, who act as advisers 
to them and lead them by their example. When a man 
takes a policy with me and then remarks, “By the way, 
my friend Murphy thinks a good deal of my advice 
and usually follows my suggestion. He needs a little 
more insurance,” I usually ask for a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Murphy. Under the right circumstances 
letters of introduction arc worth while, but such a large 
per cent of them are based upon slight relationship that 
I seldom take the risk of presenting them. 




men toko kmtt koto are the supreme masters 0/ the 
business ioorid-^ke Caesars and Napoleons of commerce. 
A third-^ass man vnih a Jirst’<lass *'lmow how*' to guide 
him will get further than a man with an inielied which is 
mi^ty biu untrained. 

There is a one best toay to do anything. In every busi- 
ness activity^ from putting a eork into a battle to creating a 
world market for a new machine, there is always an *'ins^*' 
way to achieve results. 


•—W. C. Holman 
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CLINCHING FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 

By CarroH D. Morpby 


T * raENEVER a fire insurance agent strolls down 
V V the main street of his town to note progress on 
an attractive risk, he meets from one to five competi¬ 
tors returning from their survey. The construction of 
a business block or public building m^ans a scramble, 
and the solicitor who would win must draw away from 
the field. His wit and experience must serve to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the crowd. 

Last year a four-stoiy business block went up in a 
Kentucky city of twelve thousand. Before the plans 
were finished, insurance men were on the trail, each in 
the attempt to give his offer some aspect of advantage 
that would win a commitment. 

One prominent agi-nt, however, made no apparent 
effort to land the policy. For fifteen years he had sold 
insurance with a sagacity that made his competitors sit 
light. And again, he succeeded. 

“How did you land that risk?” inquired a friend 
of this solicitor, when the campaign was over. “Yon 
certainly did not work for it.” 

“No, I didn’t work my legs,” acknowledged the agent 
“I aat in my office and figured out a atrangle hold. 

“When I returned from my vacation, five aolieiton 
had already i^)plied for that risk. And I had no 
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standing with the owner, beycmd mutual business re¬ 
spect 

“ ‘Mr. Harris,’ I said when I met the owner, ‘there 
are twelve fire insurance agencies in this city. Every¬ 
one of them will be on your track daily for the next 
three months—except mine. On Tuesday of the exact 
week when you ought to insure, you’ll know what the 
rest have; if I offer something better, take it’ 

“Then I went back to the office and on a red card 
noted that risk for follow-up when the roof began to 
go on. 


M acDOWELL, ike itale agent, hurl himtdf; Ml 
local agent inquired a6ou< hii recovery: later he 
found a toay to let MacDowdl help torile the policy. 

• 

“Once when MacDowell, state agent for one of my 
best companies, was here, he slipped and hurt himself 
slightly as we were examining 'a risk. I remember 
that my wife thought me over-polite to write and in¬ 
quire after his condition a few days later. But every 
one of my general agents is my friend; I take pains 
to have him so. And when I wrote Mac. to hasten 
his expected visit to Sept. 7, he was here on the day. 
We went out to the Harris Block together and found 
the owner there. 

“ ‘Mr. Harris,’ I said, after the introduction, ‘By the 
end of this week your block here will have the doors 
and windows in. It ought to be insured. But the offi¬ 
cial rate will probably not be fixed for several weeks. 

“ ‘Until the representative of the im^ection bureau 
has examined the completed property, no one can more 
than estimate the rate. But Mr. MacDowell here is 
m^>ert in doing that. He will look the building over 
now, while every point of construction is evident, and 
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after consultation with, higher officials, will name to yon 
an accurate rate in a faultless company. That means 
that you and I may make this building safe and never 
think of insurance on it again for a year. 

“ ‘But the special reason why MacDowell came here 
today, is that he might see the workmanship you are 
getting and advise you on your electric wiring, water 
mains, elevator cutoffs and the like. While it is still 
easy for you to make alterations, he wishes to show 
you how you can lower your own premium rate. He 
will see that by next Saturday you are insured in case 
of loss, but he prefers to malce you safe today against 
the likelihood of fire.’ 

“When the inspector came later he found no costly 
alterations to suggest and complimented the owner on 
the fire rate po,s.sible for his buildiHg. tWith three 
hours’ labor I have the insurance on both building and 
stock, and expect to renew' next September.” 

One morning the people of an eastern city awoke 
to learn that a newly finished school building had 
burned in the night. The loss was $27,000. 

The insurance was in over twenty different compa¬ 
nies, and each policy was a blanket covering loss pro 
rata on different ward buildings. Moreover, the poli¬ 
cies were tor odd amounts, covering the contents of 
each building up to a ccrtiiin figure as well as the 
school houses themselves. 

The loss, which figured twelve and one-half per cent' 
of the total blanket insurance, was shortly paid. While 
the other agents were studying up blanket insurance 
piuszles, however, one solicitor looked ahead. 

The school officials put forth extraordinary efforts 
and in a few months had the building reconstmefed. 
The complex figures of re-insurance began to dawn upon 
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varions agents. And instantly the far-sighted solicitor 
came forward with the solution of the problem, which 
he had long since secured from the general ofSce of his 
company. 

From the date of re-insurance, he figured the pre¬ 
mium on $27,000, the amount of the loss, for the un¬ 
expired term of the original blanket policies, which was 
twenty-nine months. On the payment of its pro rata 
share of this premium, he attached to each of his poli¬ 
cies a clause reading: 

“In consideration of the payment of $-as 

premium, this policy is hereby reinstated for its original 
amount during the unexpired term of said policy.” 

A PPARJNTLY this progressive agent oMy got his 
share an^ no more—but vt fact he vhu laying ike 
foundation of a valuable reputation for knowledge. 

The live agent went to the hoard, presented his 
scheme, had it accepted and his policies reinstated and 
filed before the other agents struck his trail. They 
then fell into line, and used up 1.70 copies of his clause, 
one to the company, one to the agent’s register and one 
to the policy on each of fifty separate policies. 

Apparently the progressive agent had merely retained 
his share of the new premium. In fact, however, he had 
established himself as the leading underwriter in his 
community. By his sagacity he had gained a definite 
hold on the future business of the school board, ofBcially 
and as individuals. 

The average public official is far from expert in in¬ 
surance matters. Anything which simplifies his insur¬ 
ance problem, therefore, gives the agent of solid com- 
panieB favorable standing. 

Aa agent who had recently entered a new field tried 
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vainly for gome time to get a fair share of the fire in- 
suranee on his county jail, court house and infirmary. 
He observed that the various policies were stacked away 
in disorder, with no check on expiration dates, except to 
“run the pack” or trust to agent’s follow-ups. This 
ingenious agent went to the county commissioners. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, “I take your policies and 
schedule them in order of expiration. Such a list 
would help me to keep my share of insurance up-to-date, 
and would also assist you in your dates.” 

The commissioners gladly agreed. A day later the 
agent sent in a typewritten list of the county risks, 
companies represented, amounts, agents, and, in order, 
the dates of expiration. At once he gained a definite 
prestige among the officials. * 

The carbon of the list remained in'the agent’s desk, 
however, and was even copied to his follow-up cards. 
With this outline of the county’s entire insurance prob¬ 
lem before him, he is constantly planning some move 
to gain more business. 

Several of the names are known to be weak. With¬ 
out mentioning them, he sometimes suggests to the board 
that an insurance company demands the thorough in¬ 
vestigation a heavy depositor gives his bank. 

The insurance originally carried was too scant to cover 
the property, and the agent took up this point wifli 
the board, reminding them of their responsibility. Pi- 
nally, by the bare list, the agent’s own share of the 
total insurance appeared unfairly lowj and in view of 
hid solid companies and the value of his service, it has 
several times been increased. 

M insurance man tried in vain to get a share of the 
toainess of a Milwaukee printing house. The owner 
fiM pbeed the insurance with three or four old Mends 
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wheB he bought the business ten years before and they 
naturaUy held it, an additional thousand being taken 
out from time to time as new equipment was added. 

One day the agent who was trying to get a part of 
the insurance went through the plant with the super¬ 
intendent during the noon hour. He went back to the 
office and waited for the manager to return from lunch. 

“I’ll bet yon anything from a cigar to an automo¬ 
bile,” was the agent’s greeting, “that your tire insur¬ 
ance doesn’t protect you.” 

P rospects may jump on you like Ihiijhui ij there 
ie method back of your purposely aygraeating ap~ 
praach, you are ready to turn urraih into profits. 

As he expected, the challenge not only caught the 
manager’s attention, but sent him “up in the air” with 
a volley of sizzling talk about the companies he was 
in being as strong and reliable as any in the world. 
The agent calmly waited until the old gentleman talked 
himself out and then repeated his assertion that the 
property was not covered by the insurance. Finally 
the manager went to the safe and took out the policies 
to show the flip young agent. The latter read them 
oven carefully. 

“Just as I thought,” was his comment as he spread 
out a policy on the desk before the manager. “When 
you bought the business several years ago yon prepared 
and printed a schedule of material to be insured, and 
whenever a policy has been renewed, this same old 
schedule has been attached.” 

‘'But there is a blanket clause,” broke in the man¬ 
ager, “covering all the property not specifically men¬ 
tioned.” 

“tMankrt fiddlestieka! The blanket clause eovarn 
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type, cuts, leads, slugs, cases, racks and other stoS that 
could be enumerated. Every machine is mentioned by 
name and size. These policies insure a couple of old 
cylinder presses that you traded out years ago when 
you put in the new presses. Since then you have added 
one or two linotypes, a monotype, a Universal and a 
couple of Gordon jobbers, a folding machine and I 
don’t know what else. If you should have a fire to¬ 
night you couldn’t collect forty cents on these machines, 
for they are not covered by your policies.” 

The manager was dumbfounded, lie read one of the 
policies from beginning to end and asked question after 
question about points that he had never thought of be¬ 
fore. 

‘‘I don’t understand it,”he finally expmtulated, “I’ve 
known the men who wrote this insuranci for thirty years 
and-” 

“That’s it. I know them, too. They are nice old 
gentlemen, but they are practically retired from busi¬ 
ness. About all they do is to rewrite policies for friends 
like yourself whom they have known for years. They 
write whatever you give them and that’s the end of it 
You are hustling your own business”—as a matter of 
fact it was the two sons who were doing the hustling— 
“and aren’t supposed to keep tab on all these things. 
The insurance agent ought to do that for you and you 
ought to place part of your business with some young 
fellow who is right on the job and will see that your 
interests are fully protected.” 

The manager was conservative, and in some ways an 
old fogy, but he never let prejudices or friendship 
excuse clumsy business, so he said, “Young man, if 
you’ll help me fix up a schedule that’s ri(dit, I’ll 
promise that as fast as these policies expire I’ll have 
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them renewed at half the present amotmt and give you 
the other half, so that eventually you will get half of 
my business. Is that satisfactory?” 

It was. 

Last summer there was a fire in a Chicago office 
building caused by an explosion in a room occupied by 
a moving picture supply firm. Hardly had the loss 
been adjusted when a large building in one of the eastern 
cities was completely destroyed, the fire having a sim¬ 
ilar origin. Immediately the Board of Underwriters 
took action and the rates were raised on all buildings 
in which film supply houses did business. 


D ickinson got ahead of kls fire Tirali and made 
a w^uabU friend when he went out of hU vxiy to 
u$e this ^ofitable method for winning over ineurance. 


In a certain Chicago block, a film exchange occupied 
half a block and the first the manager of the building 
knew about the action of the board of underwriters 
was when Dickinson, one of the agents who carried part 
of the insurance, called up to say that the rate had 
been jumped from twenty-eight cents to sixty cents. 
He added that he would be over to sec if something 
could not be done about it. The manager was worked 
up over the thought of having his insurance more than 
doubled. Dickinson promised nothing, but expressed his 
readiness to do everything he could to get matters ar¬ 
ranged in some way. 

Together he and the manager went through the film 
exchange room and later Dickinson brought over one of 
the men from the board of underwriters. A careful 
study of the situation was made and the upshot was that 
entirely new methods of storing the films (which are 
made of eellnloid) were introduced. Instead of pack- 
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ing them away in a pasteboard box, each film was en¬ 
cased in a tin tube and this in turn was placed in a 
small sheet iron box. In the vault where the films 
were stored, the wooden shelving gave way to metal 
shelves and a cement floor was put in. Then certain 
changes in the electric wiring were suggested and made. 

All this took three months or more, but not a week 
passed that Dickinson did not drop in to see how the 
work was progressing. The policies of the building 
expired in October and the sixty-cent rate was still in 
force, but the changes had met with the approval-of 
the inspector and secured the promise of a new rate 
within a few weeks. Five men carried the insurance 
on the building, and just before the old policies expired 
three of them mailed in the renewal'blanks at the 
higher rate without a word of commedt or explanation. 
The fourth man brought his in, remarking as he slapped 
it down on the manager’s desk, “They’re sticking you 
a high rate on account of that film concern fire.” 

Every one of the men had known of the new rate 
four months before, but not one (except Dickinson) had 
even informed the manager, to say nothing of making 
any move to have it lowered. Dickinson had never let 
the matter drop and, thanks to his efforts, the rate was 
eventually restored to twenty-eight cents. He got the 
bulk of the insurance on that building. 

rtduct eom'f^nlM i$ io give up on adequate permdage 
* 0/ your projSb to eoHefy people. And unedji^meev t» 
vai me^ m affa^ of money. The eoleemen cf a kauee 
muet eaerifiee tlmr own eomfori^ their own leieure. They 
mmM eaenjiee the tendeney to lei mere epetem nm a bueineve, 

—CUrcDce U. Woolk^ 
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WHEN DEALERS COOPERATE 
FOR TRADE 

By W. S. Kimrocrmnn 


T o attract buyers to their city during a holiday cele¬ 
bration, members of a western commercial club 
combined to refund railroad fares to out-of-town vis¬ 
itors and the plan proved highly successful. People 
who had not b?en attracted by the individual offers of 
merchants to repay railroad fares, made a trip to the 
city and spent their money when the total amount ex¬ 
pended, not merely sums spent in one store, was con¬ 
sidered in the refund. 

Every merchant subscribing to the plan is provided 
with a quantity of slips, each of which carries a num¬ 
ber which identifies the merchant in a way known only 
to the merchant and the secretary of the club. This 
prevents one merchant from getting an idea of the 
number of tickets issued or the cash sales of his com¬ 
petitors. 

The left-hand section of the card is divided into ten 
vertical columns, each of which is subdivided into ten 
units of five cents each, making five dollars in all. 
Space is provided for the customer’s name and address, 
thus furnishing material for a live mailing list when 
the dips have been redeemed and returned to the mer¬ 
chant who issued them. 

When a customer asks for a cash fare refund, he 
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showB fais duplicate sales slip and the merdmnt cuts 
one of the refund slips in such a way that the amount 
of the purchase is represented by the figures remaining 
on the chart. The stubs are retained by the merchant 
and are used to check up the tickets returned by the 
committee. 

B ecause rebates follow a sliding scale, refunding 
to customers by this tested system encourages them 
to buy to the free fare limii before leaving town. 

After having made all their purchases, the buyers 
take their tickets to the club secretary. lie figures the 
total of individual purchases, and, by comsulting a table 
printed on the back of the refund slips, can determine 
whether or not the applicant is entitled, to a railway 
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fORM 1: When dealer, hold a mie. together, a refund dip tike that here 
ehoum u giveti vnth each purehaee to demgnate. the amount of money epenl. 
The cudomer turn, them in and reeeieee a railroad ticket or cadi rfund 
of a value proportionate to the total amount of her purduue 

or intemrban ticket. If the total does not equal the 
sum entitling him to a ticket, the applicant is given a 
refund proportionate to the sum of money spent. This 
return, however, is far below the refund made to the 
person entitled to a ticket as, by this means, the buyer 
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is often induced to increase his pnrchases. Anything 
over the amount required for a ticket is retained by 
the club. 

There is no fixed relation between distance traveled 
and refund received. The committee in charge bases 
its allowances on local conditions and makes higher 
refunds from some points than from others. Where 
the plan was first tried, it was found advisable to allow 
a greater ratio between sales and refunds to people 
coming from distant points than to buyers living com¬ 
paratively close in. 

At the close of the celebration the secretary or club 
committee totals the cash sales represented by all the 
refund slips redeemed for visitors. To the sum spent 
for printing, »advertising and administration, is added 
the amount of* money refunded to buyers. This e.x- 
pense total is divided by total ca.sh sales and the result¬ 
ing quotient is the constant factor used in estimating 
each merchant’s share of the cost. The sales total of 
each member, as represented by his refund slips, is 
then figured and this total is multiplied by the con¬ 
stant factor. For example: 

Total cash sales.$12,000 

Kailroad fares..$114.52 

All other expense . 17.80 


$1.32.32 

Factor of cost=132.32-f-12,000=$.011 
Total of refund slips (Merchant No. 61) 
$438.35. 

Amount paid by merchant No. 61=438.35X 
.011=44A2. 

Each subscriber’s share of the expense is based on a 
fixed ratio to the amount of slips issued for cash busi- 







All fte ttma maam equality. 

{a fonner yeftn, mendumta refaoded nulrdad latea 
only to people bnying big bills of goods. This ^an, 
however, ma never highly snccessfal beeanse visiton 
did not care to spend large amonnts at any (me store. 
Most of them preferred to shop. When the plan of 
combining to pay fares was first broached, merchants 
refused to aoeept the proposal on the gronnd that sales 
slip duplicates, cash register receipts and similar 
methods of counting sales would give the auditing 
committee a line on the business of competing mer¬ 
chants. Punched tickets or any other single slip sys¬ 
tem for apportioning sums paid out for railroad fares 
was, on the other hand, condemned by the smaller mer¬ 
chants who would have had to subscribe-an undue pro¬ 
portion of the amount paid out 
The system outlined here, however, obviates these dif¬ 
ficulties. Bach merchant is identified by a number 
known only to the secretary. Therefore, the refund 
slips may be handled by any one. When the bills are 
figured, the secretary translates the numbers into names, 
and mails each merchant a bill for his share of the 
expense in the envelope which encloses his redeemed 
wt fare slii«. 




PART II-iMARKETIN(; 
CiOODS BY MAIL 


“IVc Are Responsible” 

^T'lIK of s(Ki;»l .m?h1 

^\i!l l»<‘ llic traa^^M* of pipwer lo the 
hu'«in(N«< nK'ii of lilt* \\orl<! l)ccaU'(‘ wo an* iv^poii- 
sihlc -tlio ino^l l•o>poll^ilIl(• moil in llio Morlil. 
Wo an' siiooos-Kfnl in jii''! llu* <l<‘^roo IhaL wo aro 
rospon'iblo. W(‘ aro im'‘U(H* 0 '>sfti! ami ooiislauL- 
ly ojo<-l(‘(l from fIn* world liy Iho bank- 

rnpi< y oonrN or olliorwi^o, if w«' aro irro.sponsil»lo. 

So it will ooiiK' lo l»o that w<‘ aro tho 

natural k'adiTs. It will bo found that, all tlio 
priiioipal Ihinjrs that our bii'ini'sM-s m'otl, tho 
ma^>o^ of our omployi'os iiood abo; j^ood hou^- 
iii^, jioo<l tran^p<uiation, fiood n'oroalum faoili- 
tios, fioo<l odiioatiou llial roally fits moil for ihoir 
lifo\ wt»rk and for tlioir living; woll-Kovoruod 
cilios, ju>lioo ami voourily ibr proporly. 


These are tlie thinj;s our omployoos will use 
Ihoir now, greater ]M)W<'r lo g<'l; and to gel them, 
they will iisc Us as leaders, as soon as ihoy re¬ 
cognize that our eulighteneil solf-iutor<'sl wants 
tbe.sc things too. 






KDWAIU) A. Fll.ENE 

Preiddeul, IVilluitn yihnt 'x Son.< ( ampani/ 
Prt'gidtnl. International Chambt rs of Commen'r 


RETAILING VIA PARC 
POST 


B)’ W. S. Zimmerman 


P ARCEL post service supplies a new link in the 
chain which binds the consumer to the retail store. 
The last important link was forged a dozen years ago 
when the telephone captured city and suburban resi¬ 
dence districts |nd brought the fanner within spe^dng 
distance of the stores in his market town. It made 
ordering easy, lightened the work of 'the buyer, put 
him in quick touch with his source of supplies. In 
the cities and towns its influence on trade was felt im¬ 
mediately, but in the country the' problem of getting 
the goods to the buyer remained as a barrier to telephone 
sales. 

After a decade of waiting, however, the pareel post 
arrived, to put the small retailer in the large cily oh a 
service equality witii the largest department storey hhd 
tp give merchants in the smaller towns a definite 
vantage over their mail order rivals. The city (toep 
finds at its command a delivery system as spee^ and 
cQBvehient, for all praetieal purposes, as flu wagm wry- 
iee oftfhe 8t(n*et. 

3^ anudl-town nwKbant ean get his gQo& hli 
■ -.hqyeiii' BUMe.q^el^ and men i^pljr; than; 

fM.aigrat^'ovhdde'-^ htiaafy..;In.«nMho^OB sdQi 
Sms. whidi <odis«(Mi the . 
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districts, he has the inside track on the trade of his 
county. 

The catalog house has made the most general use of 
the new service, both for the advertising value of deliv¬ 
eries made by it, and for the very real savings as com¬ 
pared with express rates. 

For retail merchants in many lines, the cheap, easy 
and accident-proof carriage of the rural free delivery 
routes offers a promising opportunity to develop trade 
by supplying to country customers service never before 
possible. Shoe stores, laundries, dry goods stores, drug 
stores, hardware .stores and other retail shops which 
handle goods coming within the g(>nerous size and weight 
limits make such deliveries by mail. Their experiments 
in many cases are bringing their country neighbors into 
line for home buying again. * 

S ELLING parrel poH can not be relied uptm al~ 

urtya la help your profits and ealea—folloto this advice 
for preparatory lealiny and inveatiyalion. 

Before investing heavily in preparations for selling 
by parcel post, test carefully to find the effect which 
routine delay and breakage may have on your success. 
Often the uncertainty of delivery at a scheduled time 
in satisfactorj’ condition, which frequently hampers a 
large public service, seriously disappoints retailers who 
attempt to use the parcel post. Test until you can esti¬ 
mate how great an allowance you should make in your 
plans for this condition. 

A hardware man in an Illinois town associated the 
parcel post with his store during his holiday and after- 
Qnistmas advertising. Early in January a succession 
of sleet snow and rain storms made travel over the 
country roads difficult. Six miles out of town one even- 
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ing a farmer broke a bucket iu a pomp he was trying 
to repair. Eecalling the hardware man’s advertising, he 
saved himself the twelve-mile drive by telephoning his 
want, the size of the pump, its maker's name, and a 
reminder to the dealer that the pump had been bought 
at his store. His repair part reached him by mail the 
next morning, and was adjusted in half an hour. 

When the farmer “stopped in” the following Sat¬ 
urday to pay for the bucket, the incident gave the dealer 
an opening to suggest the advantage of trading at 
home. If the break had occurred in his ercain sepa¬ 
rator, feed chopper, gas engine, or any one of several 
farm conveniences purcha.sed from a catalog house, the 
repairs could hardly have been secured under two days. 
Contrasting this certainty of delay with the prompt 
supplying of the^ump repair, the farmer saw the profit 
in buying his implements at home. 

This hardware dealer rcgidarly uses this possibility 
of emergency service as a convincing argument for 
home buying. Another of his parcel post sales was 
of a hay knife to a farmer several miles out who 
had broken his old blade, but bad detennined to “do 
without” rather than drive in to replace it. In a joking 
mood he called up the hardware man at his home that 
night and asked him if he could send a new knife by 
the R. P. D. carrier. 

“Sure thing,” the dealer answered, and in a few min¬ 
utes’ chat learned just what kind of a hay knife his 
customer wanted and the price he wanted to pay. “You 
ought to come in and get acquainted with my stock,” 
the dealer urged. “When you know what I’ve got, you 
ean aave yourself lots of cold drives this winter.” De¬ 
livery of the hay knife the following day brought in 
another “looker” before the end of the week. Credit 
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in Bueh telephone transactions is a minor matter, be¬ 
cause most of the customers own the farms on which 
they live. 

Prom these and a few other similar experiences, the 
hardware man evolved a hurry-up selling plan to which 
he has since traced considerable business. With the two 
rural telephone directories before him, he cheeked the 
names of all the farmers he knew well and had each of 
his two clerks check their special friends. Having 
plenty of leisure, one or the other of them kept the 
store telephone busy most of the time on several stormy 
days, calling the men tliey knew and telling each the 
story of the telephone sale and its attractive bargains. 
Without creating a “run” on the store’s reserves of 
hardware, this telephone campaign has ■,lulled enough 
orders to make the store owner very gldd he adopted it. 

L ET<Ae R. F. D. man take the drire," w good parcel 
poet adrrrtising only if yon have carefully icorked 
out the other details of your mail campaign. 

The third step in his parcel post campaign was to re¬ 
shape his newspaper advertising. Prom his jobbers and 
various manufacturers whose specialties he had in stock, 
he secured electrotypes of their catalog cuts and made 
up full-page advertisements picturing and describing 
“leaders” chosen from the “slower” articles in stock. 
Each was plainly priced at less than regular figures. 

“If you can’t get in to size up these bargains before 
yon pay good money for them,” each advertisement an¬ 
nounced, “telephone Bell 841 and you’ll get them by 
parcel post next morning. I should certainly enjoy 
meeting you at 91 North Washington any hour, any day. 
Bnt the B. P. D. man has to take that long, cold drive 
every day, anyhow. My main idea is to give you at the 
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lowest pOBsibie price and with least trouble to yon, ex¬ 
actly what you need when yon need it” 

Sales records for the first month showed a twenty 
per cent increase over the corresponding month of the 
previous year—a record which the dealer credits entirely 
to his parcel post advertising. Moreover, he proposes to 
serve this country trade all the year ’round—from the 
man who needs a handful of spikes to fasten a new 
plank in the barn floor or a bolt for the windmill, to the 
woman who wants a paring knife or a new teakettle. 

In a similar way, a druggist in an Indiana town is 
skimming the cream of the trade in his section. During 
his most successful parcel post sales campaign, the lead¬ 
ing paragraph of every newspaper advertisement he 
used read: • 

“When the dfictor telephones, ‘continue present treat¬ 
ment,’ don’t hitch up and freeze driving to town to re¬ 
fill the bottle of medicine. Telephone 361, give Kelvin 
the prescription number and Uncle Sam will have it at 
your door the first thing in the morning.” 

The good feeling which this mail order service has 
created is taken advantage of by the druggist, who 
wraps with each package a circular describing the sun¬ 
dries carried in stock. Publicity, secured through ad¬ 
vertising the “posted prescriptions” scheme, has caused 
a marked increase in the sales of his brushes, boxed 
candies, soaps and toilet articles. 'The mailing fees are 
so small that profits can safely absorb the charges. 

The rural housewife has been quick to seize the ad¬ 
vantages which her grocer’s advertisement urges for 
parcel post delivery. When she runs out of tea, coflBee, 
sugar, starch, or spices, she no longer goes without 
needed articles until her next trip to town. A moment 
at the telephone places the order, which is delivered by 
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mail the next day at an extra cost too small to eotmt 
against the convenience. 

Clerks are instructed to call up customers on rural 
routes during their spare hours. At two points waste 
is reduced. The grocer is not robbed of possible sales 
while the housewife is “getting along without”; tele¬ 
phone selling profitably fills the dull hours. 

“Blizzard tomorrow," said a middle western grocer to 
his partner. “Women in country houses will be fuming 
because they have to go without fresh vegetables and at 
the same time here is our green stuff going to the bad.” 

M aking Uu mother uork for you U helpful, par- 
ticularly if you can induce the R. F. D. carrier and 
the weather man to join forces for your benefit 

o 

Parcel post solved this man’s dilemSna of supply cut 
off from demand. People who could not make the trip 
to town were formerly forced to go without fresh 
vegetables, no matter how fat their buying purses mi(dit 
be. Risk of loss and percentage of waste, moreover, 
kept the grocer from buying except in limited quanti¬ 
ties. Under the new system the clerks call up customers 
and solicit orders just as the supply on hand, the next 
morning’s purchases, the special offerings of the market 
or the weather indications dictate. During bad weather, 
a friendly phrase addressed to the housewife as a “shut- 
in for the day” not only makes a ready market for 
lettuce, spinach, fruit and winter luxuries, but also 
flatters and pleases the customer. Mailing cost is almost 
negligible. 

Another phase of parcel post usefulness to the retailer 
developed in the experience of an Oklahoma hardware 
house. A farmer, ten miles out, broke a plowshare, 
having a duplicate in stock, the dealer telegraphed 
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his wholesale house at Kansas City and had the share 
shipped that afternoon by parcel post direct to the 
farmer. The part made a quick trip and went out on 
the rural route in time to turn a half mile of furrow the 
followinp afternoon. The customary profit on such a 
])lowshare was seventy cents. The telegram cost twenty- 
iive cents, the postage seventy-two cents. The dealer 
split this expense with the customer, made twenty-one 
cents profit and set the country-side talking about his 
(juiek service in emergencies. 

This instance suggests a field for parcel post cooper¬ 
ation between the jobber and retailer, and a valuable 
talking point for the close-at-hand wholesale house in 
ilealing with the small store. One wbole-sale hardware 
bouse has brougjit this fact home to its field salesmen by 
shipping to ench»by parcel post a new type of shovel 
which it desired to push and urging tliem to use the ship¬ 
ment to demonstrate to dealers the advantage of selling 
special orders from the house catalog and making direct 
delivery by parcel post the next day. 

C OMBINATION offert vnU probably help you as 
much as they did this Minnesota grocer if you study 
kis methods for making **stickers" move off the shelves. 

Many merchants who have succeeded in passing the 
first obstacle of getting patrons interested in the parcel 
post are baffled by the costs of mailing. The pound rate 
is charged for fractions of a pound and in the local 
zone the cost of succeeding pounds is only a fifth of the 
cost of mailing the first pound. Candy for children, 
souvenirs, advertising booklets and novelty schemes are 
often used as fillers in parcels weighing less than a 
pound. But the big difficulty lies in the cost of mail* 
ing the first pound. This makes many deliveries too ex* 
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paiuTe, as the cost of mailing a pound of sugar, for in¬ 
stance, amounts, practically, to tiie cost of the article. 

Combination offers usually solve this problem. Ad¬ 
vertisements of a Minnesota grocer explained that mail¬ 
ing goods in capacity weight lots enables him to pay de¬ 
livery charges in the local zone. To secure buyers in 
the maximum weight class, he offered a series of “parcel 
post bargains” composed of combination lots of goods, 
and gave the offers such names as “Kitchen Specials,” 
“Household Specials,” and the like. The parcels were 
made up of food staples or articles required in daily use, 
and in every case carried the attraction of extra values. 
He put the bargain element into his offers at first by in¬ 
cluding in the combination “stickers” which he was 
willing to move from his shelves at any price. 

A dniggist who uses the combination idea found, 
after brief experiment, what combinations can be mailed 
under the one-pound limit. He advertises a list of trade- 
building offers in the newspapers. Persons who want a 
can of tooth powder get extra values by making their 
order include a toothbrush and a cake of toilet soap. The 
shaver who runs out of soap and orders delivery by mail 
is induced to add a can of talcum powder and a bottle of 
cold cream. Tests and experiments are gradually point¬ 
ing out the best sellers in the earlier combinations and 
are suggesting additions and changes as well as new 
schemes. 

In the local zone, except on low-priced staples, mer- 
dtants using the parcel post have generally assumed the 
mailing charges. Whether this practice can be con- 
tmned is doubtful, imless the buyer, who is a regular 
and steady customer, carries the bulk of his pnrehaaea 
home without expense to the retailer and asks for pared 
pest delivery only in emerg^cy eases. The mailing 
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charges can too easily become a tax on a local merchant’s 
profits to be lightly considered. Outside the local zone, 
the size, of the purchase has thus far determined whether 
the buyer or the seller shall pay the postage. 

As a rule, the retail price has marked the line be¬ 
tween store-paid and consumer-paid deliveries. For 
weightier goods, the price limit has generally been set 
at five dollars for goods delivered outside the local ter¬ 
ritory but within the first zone. For lighter stufT, espe¬ 
cially goods bought in small (luantities, the price limit 
for free delivery runs from one dollar up. The schedule 
for free delivery can be easily fixed by going over in¬ 
voices. Such a list when printed is a good advertise¬ 
ment and guide to the buying public. 

A western (department store has made distance limit 
free deliveries by offering free delivery of any two-dol- 
lar purchase within the first zone and free delivery of any 
five-dollar purchase to any point within thnie hundred 
miles. Where the order is outside the free delivery zone, 
and where the purchase is under five dollars, the com¬ 
pany asks that twenty-five cents be added to the price of 
an article to cover postage. The company agrees to re¬ 
turn the difference between the amount remitted and the 
actual cost of mailing. 

L aundry projlls v^e iwrea»ed by this campaign — 
and ths succesirful schemes for printers and small 
department stores alto gate satisfactory returns. 

The laundry man has also found new avenues of busi¬ 
ness expansion opened to him through the parcel post. 
In the past, the difficulties of getting linen to and from 
the country home has been a constant handicap on tesde. 
The men had their starched shirts and collars “d(me 
up'’ in town, but the family washing machine had to 
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take care of the “flat work” on which the ateam laundry 
could offer its best service and lowest prices. 

An Ohio laundry man contrasted the disadvantages 
of home washing in winter and the prompt service and 
low prices which he could offer on family work. “Don’t 
let your wife worry over a tub in winter,” he urged in 
his newspaper advertisements and circular letters. “It’s 
hard on her, hard on the clothes and wash-day dinners 
are hard on you. On sheets, pillow cases, table linen 
and towels, my prices are lower than the cost of soap and 
coal, to say nothing of a probable doctor’s bill. 

“Bring in your laundry, and I’ll return it by parcel 
post the third day. Send it in by the E. F. D. carrier as 
late as Wednesday and it will be ready for you by 
Saturday noon. I’ll pay the postage .-either way on 
bundles amounting to fifty cents.” * 

Little argument was needed to persuade the farmers’ 
wives that winter washing was a dangerous economy. 
As a consequence, the laundry’s receipts increased fully 
tu’enty-five per cent. The postage paid has cut the 
profit on the new work materially. Pro-rating his 
wagon cost, however, the proprietor has discovered that 
his rural deliveries cost him very little more than those 
he makes in town. 

The usefulness of the parcel post has been turned to 
account by a department store in a small Indiana city. 
Morning after morning, in the E. P. D. edition of the 
local paper, the advertising features some single item of 
the store’s stock, always with an introductory query. 
“Lost a glovet” “Need new mbberst” “Coffee pot 
sprung a leakt” or the like. Followed the suggestion: 
“Call H^banks, 261 , both ’phones, and ask us to send 
you by parcel post,” introduces the day’s leader, what- 
ever it happens to be, attractively priced. 
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Not every one on the country routes wanted Scotch 
mittens or Featheredge petticoats on the days they 
were featured, but before the end of the second week of 
the campaign, telephone sales to country customers were 
averaging fourteen a day. Clerks were instructed in 
this store to hold the attention of telephone inquirers 
and oflEer to either make purchases for them in other de¬ 
partments or transfer them. In the dress goods and 
silk department, when the usual January sales were 
under way, one clerk with a wide country acquaintance 
made forty-seven sales of dress patterns “on approval” 
by parcel post in two weeks; only fifteen of the pat¬ 
terns were returned. Her success is explained by her 
knowledge of her customers’ tastes, complexions and 
figures, and he^ skill in choosing for each woman in¬ 
dividually. • 

Even printers, whose output is denied fourth-class 
mail privileges, have used the parcel post to advantage. 
The editor of a California weekly made his advertising 
react to his advantage when he established a mail order 
column in his classified ad section. To get the depart¬ 
ment going, he offered space at a low rate for the first 
month. Merchants tried out parcel post ideas in the 
.medium and some of the farmers advertised chickens, 
eggs, apples and other farm produce to the people of 
the town. The column now serves as the public market 
of the locality. 

This “community of interest” idea was followed in 
anotter way by a group of Iowa merchants who co¬ 
operated in making up and paying for a town parcel post 
catalog. A druggist, a hardware man, a harness maker 
and half a dozen others who depended upon the rural 
trade made up a combination catalog describing leading 
lines. Booklets were mailed to ontof-town eustomers 
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and proved an incentive to bnying. 

Parcel post sales mean a wider extension of credit and 
the necessary accompaniment of an accurate accounting 
and collection system. The important ruling of the 
Post Office department that an invoice can be inclosed 
with the goods allows the sending of a sales slip with 
each parcel. 

This gives, at the end of the month, the best possible 
excuse for a monthly detailed statement of the cus¬ 
tomer’s account to check against the sales slips. The 
billhead can carry a line stating the account is due on 
or before a certain day of the month. Slow-pays can be 
brought to book by explaining that the postage on 
parcels makes it necessary that accounts be settled, say, 
before the tenth of the succeeding month^ 

Credits on telephone orders in the smaller cities and in 
the average country town can be determined without 
much difficulty. The customer’s reputation and financial 
responsibility are usually an open book to the interested 
inquirer. 


C?3 


>|'HE friendAipt cf o rounffy iovn $aUman ktm an imr 
* portani hearing upon the telling t^tcimey of the man or 
behind the counter. His e^eienep u often inereated 

in the ratio by the number of friends wkieh he . . 

andthetsKt vmieh he uses in making more. 

—W. G. CbamberUm 

Vle»<Pmidmt. Ski»Mr. ChUBbttlite ft Cm 
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SHOWING SAMPLES BY 
MAIL 

By C. K, Cakf 


T hebe are fifty dealers we find it impossible to 
sell because of their remote locations,” said a 
manufacturer of brass goods to his sales manager. “Our 
travelers don’t^get to them often enough; other hoiwes, 
located nearer, step in and get the business. But we 
can sell them, or the greater part of them. I have de¬ 
cided to make up samples of faucets, joints and other 
goods, and send them to tlu'se dealers every thirty days. 
The samples are to be about one-fourth the regular size 
and can be sent by mail.” 

Within thirty days after the first hundred samples 
were sent, the brass manufacturer had received orders 
from ten of the dealers; in sixty days, fifteen more; and 
at the end of ninety days, after three different kinds of 
brass faucets and joints had been mailed, there were 
orders from ten others; thirty-five altogether—and only 
one letter had accompanied each sample throughout the 
mailing. 

A clothier in the central west had a larger trade on 
collars than on ties, although his stock of ties was much ' 
greater than his stock of collars. He had a fine assort¬ 
ment of ties, attractively displayed and continuously 
pushed by the salesman—the sales total should have 
doubled that for collars. He resolved to make it that 
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large, at least, and the first idea be hit npon was to 
send samples to a select list of names. 

He ordered an extra lot of ties for the summer sea¬ 
son; the majority were smart four-in-hands. Manila 
envelopes, twelve inches long by two inches wide, each 
containing a tie neatly folded, were sent to five hundred 
persons. The assortment was as varied as possible. A 
few bow ties were also mailed in packages to fit. 

These ties cost on an average of thirty-seven cents 
each; they were extra good flfty-eent values. The 
envelope and postage cost six cents, making the total 
expense forty-three cents for each sample or $215 for 
the entire lot. This apparently was a big priee to pay 
for the advertising, but the total of sales of ties for 
the three months following this gcnero;& sampling was 
more than three times the figures for the preceding 
three months. In fact, this merchant was so well 
pleased that he has decided to send sample ties by mail 
at the beginning of each spring season. 

I F a manufacturer could sell faucets by mailed sampleSf 
a retailer neckties and this man Udeum powder, it is 
worth your while to study their methods. 

A manufacturer of talcum powder, though there was 
no dead stock on hand, decided to send samples of his 
powder to consumers, for the direct benefit of his dealers. 
First, he experimented. He got an average of twenty 
names from each of one hundred dealers. Then he 
ordered a thousand sample boxes, replicas in miniature 
of the regular size. These he enclosed in corrugated 
paper boxes. The postage cost two cents each. The 
coat of the sample boxes averaged about four cents each 
and the paper eases cost three cents each—total, nine 
easts, or—including additional expenses—abont $110 in 
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all. The immediate growth in business from the hun¬ 
dred dealers averaged twenty-five per cent, and con¬ 
tinued from a tenfold increase in the amount of samples. 

Varied uses for cement are shown by an ingenious 
sample distributed first at a recent annual exhibition of 
the manufacturers of the product, and later mailed to 
contractors and builders. A level, three inches long by 
an inch wide and one-half inch deep, made of the cement„ 
is enclosed in a thin paper box. The company’s name 
is neatly imprinted on the top side. 

One thousand of these cement samples were mailed, 
and they brought more than a hundred inquiries from 
users throughout the country. 

Later, models of cement blocks used in house and 
store constnict^pn, four inches long, two wide and one 
deep, were mailM to the trade. The cost of mailing by 
parcel post was not high, and the novelty of receiving 
a cement brick by mail—which could be used as a paper¬ 
weight—attracted favorable attention and many live in¬ 
quiries, 

A manufacturer of Key West cigars, who found it 
necessary to stimulate his trade, made a small cigar, two 
and a half inches long by a half inch thick, from the 
best tobacco, placed the usual band about it, wrapped 
it in tin foil, packed it for rough handling in a box to fit, 
and then mailed one each to a thousand wealthy men. 
A clever enclosure called attention to the quality and 
offered a special price on a size and shape “to order.’’ 
The cost was $75; immediate returns, over $300. Repeat 
orders at the end of ninety days led this manufacturer 
to give his little smokes wider distribution. 

A coffee dealer secured similar results. The demand 
for his brand was not as strong as he desired. The 
brand, s special one for use in French-drip coffee pots, 
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was pulverized. HU trade fell principally among the 
wealthy. He ordered several thousand sample packages, 
each containing enough to make three cups, and mailed 
them direct to the trade, giving grocers a pound free for 
sending him, on a convenient return post card, the 
names of ten wealthy consumers. Sales gradually grew 
to a volume which satisfied him. 

A land operator decided that the investor must be 
convinced of one thing: the (luality of the soil. So he 
ordered corrugated paper boxes, two inches square, and 
mailed samples of the soil of the land he was offering to 
two thousand prospects, with a letter calling attention to 
government analysis. Inquiries poured in and he sold a 
thousand acres to customers who gave his land close 
thought on account of his unique sampl^ The expense 
was approximately $200. * 

L umber you vxmtd hardly think could he cold by 
mailed samples, hut actual experience proced the 
sampUdry-mail plan successful. 

Lumber is another product that has entered the grow¬ 
ing list of “unusual samples.” A hardwood flooring 
manufacturer cut some of his product into pieces three 
inches long; some fini.shpd, some unfinished. On one 
side he pasted the brand, the price, and the name of the 
prospective purchaser. 

A soft wood dealer did the same thing, specializing in 
gum wood, which he wished to bring to the attention of 
contractors as a new wood for interior finishing. 

An office equipment dealer experienced considerable 
trouble with two brands of carbon paper he stocked. 
The complaints practically killed that branch of his 
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business. He discarded the brands, took on new ones, 
and wrote sales letters in duplicate, to a selected list, 
leaving a sheet of the new carbon between the original 
and copy. The letter called attention to the class of 
work the carbon would do, as shown by the duplicate 
copy. This unusual sample helped to rejuvenate his 
carbon paper business. 

Manufacturers of other lines also believe in striking 
samples as a means for placing the merits of their 
product graphically before the consumer. Tooth paste 
in small tubes; varnish in tiny cans; enamel on bits of 
w(K)d; roofing material made up as it appears in actual 
construction; knitting yarns sam])l('d on cloth to show 
effects; candies; brick, and enameled and other styles, 
prove the advoctising value of unusual samples. The 
sample itself is rarely enough to secure the order, but it 
gets attention for the sales-lctter. 

sample which n'quires exten.sive explanatory printed 
matter is not a good sample. The sample itself should 
compel interest and arouse desire. The selling letter 
can then focus on closing the sale. 
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CELLING by mail requireg a r>eeuliar line of talent. An 
^ order can be obtained only by vinning the pitrefuuer’s 
confidence. Sddom is he tn ■position to compare prices with 
those of others, and he has only your word for the merit of 
the ffo^. You must convince him that he can trust you, 
that the gpods are ichat he needs and <m you reyhseni, and, 
most all, as you are dealing with some one you have never 
seen or who has never seen you, of the necessity of paying for 
the goods in advance. 

—W. A. Walerbury 
Sftlct Maukct, a. B. Dick ContMsr 
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KEEPING RETAIL TRADE 
AT HOME 


liy %V. C. iJoliimn 

Former Advertising Manager and Director, National Casa llcgister Company 

A NDBEW JACKSON was once holding a court in 
Tennessee. A noted gun man. the terror of the 
region, entered the court room and created a disturb¬ 
ance. 

“Eject that man,’’ ordered .lackson.^/ 

The terrified bailiff dared not move. 

“Call a posse and eject him,’’ said Jackson. 

Still the bailiff made no move. 

The court room was silent—court officers, witnesses, 
and spectators were all paralysed with fear, except 
Jackson himself. 

“This eoiirt is adjourned for five minutes,’’ said 
Judge Jackson. Leaving the bench, he walked straight 
up to the bully and looked him directly in the eye. The 
latter, after a tense minute of endeavor to meet the 
judge’s gaze, weakened, shifted from one foot to the 
other, dropped his gun and sank into a chair. Jackson 
seized him by the collar, took away his gun, dragged 
him outside and kicked him down the steps. 

The man was terrible only to those who thought him 
so. 

In a town of five thousand, little more than an hour’s 
ride from Chicago, there is a middle-aged hardware clerk 
who threw away a good business becanse he let fear of 
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catalog house competition master him. He owned 
a store, fairly well stocked in an old-fashioned way, and 
enjoying a moderate trade until the proprietor began to 
brood over the inroads mail order concerns were making 
on his sales. 

The more he brooded, the greater his alarm grew and 
the more unreasonable Is'came his attitude towards the 
customers who went away to spend their money in¬ 
stead of u.sing it at home. And since ho made no in¬ 
telligent effort to lure back the customers driven away 
by his sarcastic speeches and unprogressive methods, 
his sales dwindled steadily. Finally, in a fit of despond¬ 
ency, he closed out his stock at a ruinous figure and 
went to work for another and a saner man. 



I fright scare him out—these niethodi show funo he 
shotUd hare grappled with the catalog problem. 

There are too many retailers in the United States 
whose mental condition is like that of this ex-merchant 
in the earlier stages of his obsi-ssion. They see the 
catalog,house a.s an overwhelming menace to the re¬ 
tailer—a danger all the graver, now that the parcel 
post may make long-distance trading for the small town 
and rural consumer easier than ever before. Yet most 
of them, if they would walk straight up to the problem 
that frightens them and grapple with it in the right 
way, would not find it terrifying. 

Nor is this dread of catalog houses confined to cross¬ 
roads stores with only country trade. There are hun¬ 
dreds of small cities and large towns where the mer¬ 
chants entertain this fear, though it is based on a mis¬ 
conception and falw suggestion which they have al¬ 
lowed to grow np, or on good reasons which need not 
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have existed had the retailers studied the situation and 
handled it with energy and intelligence. 

To begin with, mail order houses have no striking ad¬ 
vantages over the local retailers. Instead they have dis¬ 
advantages, when all the factors are reckoned up. But 
they apply twenty times as much ingenuity to the over¬ 
coming of tlnnr disabilities as the retailers employ in 
utilizing their superior opportunities. 

•Stop and think this over. Analyze the conditions. 
Compare the advantages of the eal.dog house with 
your advantages as a local n‘tailer—and you will never 
have a moment’s dread of them. 

Take the claims—truthful claims—that they sell so 
many millions of dollars’ worth of goods in a year. 
What if they do? The retail ston's of^nis country sell 
billions and billions worth of goods in the same time. 
New York alone buys a billion and a half dollars’ worth 
of food each twelve months. 

Take that other bogie of greater buying powi'r. It is 
undoubtedly true that the larger tin- <piantity of goods 
you purchase the lower the price you can command. 
Against this decided advantage in buying, however, you 
should set the tremendous selling and handling expenses 
the catalog houses must and do as.sume. 

Compare these selling costs w'ith your own selling 
costs. Remember that in the end the consumer pays alt 
costs. Can yon or the mail order house then offer him 
the better values? Should it be difficult to convince him, 
if you know your business, that he is not saving money 
when he orders merchandise by mail f 

You have the practical advantage of being on the 
ground. You meet him every day—or can meet him 
when you want to. You can ffisd out who he is without 
trouble; you can talk to him as one neighbor to another. 
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Tou have the advantage of personal contact with him. 

When you talk with him, however, never abuse the 
catalog houses. Mere abuse is usually taken as an 
admission that you can not offer as much for the same 
money ns the mail order house. Besides, no free Ameri¬ 
can with money in his pocket and a shrewd suspicion 
that he is a good trader cares to hear his business judg¬ 
ment challenged so flatly. 

Be cool, quiet and specific, therefore, in all you say. 
Men who will not listen to you if you indulge in sarcasm 
or mere assertion, will listen and be convinced by plain, 
clear reasoning based on facts. 

S HOW your home iotm euttomera in Giia vsay ihai you 
can more than the diatant catahg house at every 
turn and your demonsiraiion hold water. 

Show him that it is on only a few articles that 
catalog prices—for the qualities you handle—are really 
cheaper. Tell him why the mail order house offers 
these leaders at low prices and be frank enough to 
tell him what these leaders are, if he wishes to know. 
But don’t let him buy the article. If necessary, offer 
to compete with the catalog prices—not on the few 
specific articles offered as leaders, but on the full order 
he would make up and send away. Add freight charges, 
since in long-distance buying the purchaser always has 
to pay the carrying charges. 

Try to make an arrangement with your jobbers to 
fill just such orders with brands equal to the mail order 
qualities, but different from those in your regular stock. 
If you can make such an arrangement—wholesale houses 
ought, in their own interests, to jump at every such 
chance, ought even to organize a iq>ecial service to take 
care of this kind of trade—go ahead and send the order 
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away to be filled. HaTC it shipped to yon, in a separate 
box, and deliver it in this original package, collscting 
the freight charges, of course. In a word, show your 
catalog customer, plainly and conclusively, that he can 
get nothing from a mail order house that you cannot 
supply him with just as cheaply and with less risk of 
dissatisfaction on his part. 

Buying from you he has a chance to inspect his goods. 
When he buys from a catalog, he buys from a printed 
description. And a printed description of an article is 
not so satisfactory, and givre nowhere near as true an 
idea of its merits or suitability to his needs as an in¬ 
spection of the actual article itself will give. If you 
put proper emphasis on this point and make clear to 
your prospect the advantages of doing business face to 
face, you can easily show him that it jif'to his interest 
to buy from you. 

Look at the thing strictly from your prospect’s view¬ 
point; then show him the disadvantages of buying by 
mail. Frequently it means delay, with no one near to 
be held responsible. It means cash in advance. It 
means the unpacking and setting up of machines by the 
buyer himself. It means qualities which represent lesser 
values, either in materials, construction or finish, than 
those yon handle. It means difficulty, if goods fail to 
come up to expectations or if tliere are breakdowns, in 
proving that fact. It means much correspondence by 
customers not accustomed to letter writing. It means 
sending out of town cash that should increase the value 
of the buyer’s farm or city property. 

Don’t be content with negative work, however. Do 
something positive to keep the trade of your locality at 
htane. One of the ways to stop a forest fire is to start a 
back fire, A live retailer in a small town can start aiqr. 
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number of back fires which will put the catalog houses 
on the defensive. 

He has every advantage in such a contest. He is on 
the ground, the mail order houses are far distant. He 
meets his customers, or possible customers, in person or 
can do so whenever he desire.s. Ilis dealings with them 
are dealings between neighbors and friends. lie knows 
the condition of his pro.spects, the size of their families, 
the age and needs of each member, their financial .status 
—facts ivliich his mail order rivals would find it hard 
and costly to discover. Yet less exact information of 
this very character, together with the good will built up 
by advertising, is the most valuable asset of the catalog 
houses. 

houses are unable to seork sales miracles: 
as a matter of fact, their methods are e^uiSe usual; 
why not adopt a few of them yourself? 

Every mail order hou.se has a card record of possible 
buyers. Any local retailer can get up a card record ten 
times as valuable as that treasured by a mail order 
house. It is far easier for him to know all about the 
people in his single community than for distant mail 
order houses to do so. And since specific information 
helps them to sell by mail, how much more helpful it can 
be made to the local merchant selling face to face. 

For illustration, suppose two young people in your 
town are engaged to be married. Haven’t you a better 
chance than any distant mail order house to know it! 
The young people will wish to furnish a house. You 
have the first chance to interest them. You know who 
their friends are—or can find out. Here is a list of 
people who will soon be buying presents. This one in- 
stinee is typical of scores of selling opportunities that 
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win come to you if you have knowledge of your com¬ 
munity. 

As for names of prospective customers, you can secure 
the county as.scssors’ lists with little trouble. You can 
have the telephone directories of all the rural exchanges 
for the asking. You can get customers to give you the 
names of neighbors. You can offer free some inex¬ 
pensive but attractive souvenir to all who ask for it and 
so get their names and addresses. You ean add the 
names of club members. Other ways will suggest them- 
selvM to you if you once start to get names. 

Better than all—since your selling efforts can be con¬ 
centrated on a small group, you ean have your clerks 
make calls in every direction or go out yourself. 

By keeping constantly' on the lookout, you will find 
countless opportunities to push your trade in a personal 
way just when, and right wdiere, such pushing is likely 
to count most. The trouble with too many retailers is 
that they do none of these things. They sit still and 
wait for trade to come to them, while their long-distance 
rivals exercise remarkable patience and ingenuity in per¬ 
fecting their approach to both prospective and regular 
customers. 

Consumers have in the main three reasons for buying 
from mail order houses. First, they think they can get 
lower prices for similar qualities. Second, they think 
they cannot get, at any price, from their local store¬ 
keepers the kind of goods they want. Third, the 
catalog houses go after their trade constantly, per¬ 
sistently, untiringly'. If their first offer fails to swing 
your neighbors their way, they return to the attack from 
another angle—from half a dozen other angles, if the 
siege must be that long. 

Every one of these handicaps you can overcome, it 
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you are enterprising. In fact, it is precisely because 
you have neglected your chances to cultivate your 
natural customers that mail orders have become familiar 
to them. 

First rule of all: don’t sit in a comer and blame the 
people if they do not flock to your counters. Do some¬ 
thing to bring them in. No matter how small your 
store is, make it bright and attractive. 

F ive definite teayn to arouse curiosity, make a profit^ 
able stir and stimulate your sales are here suggested 
by Mr. Holman, who is a business man himself. 

Arrange your goods so that they will make the best 
possible appearance and impression. Keep your win¬ 
dows fleckless. Put a new coat of paint on the front of 
your store. ReaiHange your shelves and counters with 
an eye to display and accessibility. Attract notice by 
showing evidences of enterprise. Curiosity will make 
people come in to see what you arc about. The more 
curiosity you can arouse—the more talk you can stir— 
the better for sales. 

New goods will be your first need. If you haven’t 
cash or credit—if too much money is tied up in stock on 
hand—if you have let salesmen overload you with stock 
that will not move at the price you expect to secure— 
get rid of those stocks and get hold of some ready 
money by hoisting them out of the store at cost. If 
necessary, sell them below cost—for cash. They are no 
good to you on your shelves. The longer you keep them 
tile less of value they have. And by cutting prices you 
will not only secure ready money, but you will attract 
buyers and will prepare them for further action. 

I^n’t let people think yon are selling out your old 
stodE because your are discouraged. Tell them yon are 
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clearing stock because you need room for new goods. 
Don’t be pessimistic. Act as if a fortune had been left 
you. Be cheerful—^joyous. Your attitude will create 
more talk—just what you want. You want people to 
know you are very much alive. 

If you have sufficient capital and room, you need 
not slaughter prices. Put aside part of the surplus 
stock of stickers and depend upon working them off at 
reduced prices as your new business policy increases 
your trade. For you are going to increase your trade. 
You may begin small. But you are going to grow. You 
are going to put goods in your store that will bring 
people there. When you have had only a few lines of 
gooils before, you are going to have many. Not all at 
first, perhaps, but in the end. Prom the very beginning, 
however, yon sliould plan for a bigjjff business. 

Buy small stocks of goods and buy often. It is better 
to buy one dollar’s worth of goods and make five cents 
in two months, tlian to buy five dollars’ worth to get a 
lower price and keep that five dollars’ worth of goods 
■ two years. Look upon every dollar of capital you have 
as something that you must keep moving. Don’t bury 
your money in surplus stock where it is not quickly 
available. 

Surplus stock swells investment and shrinks sales. 
Turn the surplus into cash, even though you take a 
loss, and invest the proceeds in that quantity of another 
line that will serve to supply the demand until a fredi 
lot can be obtained. This is the one disposition of sur¬ 
plus stock which will help to keep profits above the point 
of fixed expense. This kind of merchandising has made 
millions for city stores. It will make money for you. 

Of course, this kind of merchandising means effort. 
Bat effort is the entrance fee in any kind of h nsin— 
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There are other reasons for turning your stock often. 
Eemember that variety is a tremendous puller of cus¬ 
tomers. If you have the same old stock month after 
month you’ll have a dwindling stream of the same old 
customers. But if your stock keeps changing—if every 
week a few new things in your store give it an atmos¬ 
phere of freshness—people will begin to come in just to 
look around, and will generally remain to buy. 

D eveloping dmrei* gmnds like a mighty in* 
tangible suggestion until you find Oiat these specific 
suggestions make an A B C of it—they tell how. 

Women enjoy “looking.” The store that makes 
“looking” easiest, and has the most to display, de¬ 
velops desires in customers who may come in just to buy 
a package of tea vr a spool of thread—customers who 
had no intention of buying anything of value. 

One of the greatest merchants in the world once ad¬ 
vertised a “courtesy day” for furniture. On that day 
people were asked to come and look at furniture he had 
for sale. But as he advertised and as his clerks said, not 
a stick of furniture was for sale that day. No price 
would buy it. And the result? Thousands who came' 
to look at furniture bought something else. The store’s 
sales in other departments were enormous. Not more 
than half the crowd came to buy the things they did 
buy. They came “just to look” at the furniture. 

Arrange your store so that your stock can be seen. 
You may know, and your clerks may know, what yon 
have in the store. But possibly no customer will know. 
Put in a center counter if yon can. Display everything 
you can. Have a window display outside—-as big 
and various a display inside as yon can. Show that you 
eatiy many things, even if your stock of each is small. 
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And post cards telling that you can get anything not 
visibly for sale—and will enjoy doing so. 

Put plain price tags on the things you display, when 
you are using tags. Many a woman who will not ask a 
clerk about the price, and will walk out without buying, 
will come forward and buy if she sees plain price tags. 
Post cards requesting people to ask you about goods, 
any goods, whether you have them or not, are often 
worth sending out. If you haven’t them in stock you 
can get them. 

Establish a permanent bargain comer or counter or 
section. Consider the enormous success of the five and 
ten cent stores in cities of almost every size. Remember 
that every department store has its bargain days and 
bargain sales as sure as the weeks roll round. The 
largest retail store in the world gives an entire floor 
to popular priced goods. 

Feature some real bargains, bargains which no one 
can mistake, prominently. Put them in the show win¬ 
dow, in the middle of your store. Force them on the at¬ 
tention of every one who enters. You know the sparkle 
that comes into a woman’s eye when she sees extra good 
values offered at low prices. One or two genuine bar¬ 
gains may turn the whole trade of that woman in staples 
to you. Sell your “leaders” at cost, therefore—at a 
little less than cost, if necessary. They are so much ad¬ 
vertising—the cheapest and absolutely the most effective 
kind of advertising. You put in “leaders” to cause 
comment, to draw people into your store, to get the tide 
running your way. For every penny’s loss on a bargain 
yon are likely to make a good gain on sales of staples to 
customers who came in to look at or buy your barguna. 

Bny for the bargain counter regularly. Change the 
stock offered as often as you can. (let the same pe(^a 
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who came in for one bargain to come in regularly for 
more. Make frequent shifts, even if you have to put 
part of the articles back in the storeroom. One week 
have glassware in the front and the next in the rear. 
Strive for a “different” look in your store every week. 
Aim to create the impression that every time a cus¬ 
tomer comes to your store she will find something new 
and good on sale. If certain items of your stock fail 
to move briskly at the regular prices, move them out by 
way of the bargain section. 

T WO thoughts considered of enough importance by 
big city merchants to be called to mind token buying 
in the millions and which will help you also. 

Change your'V^leaders” often. Rennomber that the 
purpose of the bargains is to arouse interest, to remind 
people of their needs, to start them buying, by offering 
something so genuinely good that they will come back 
often to look over your stock. At the same time, re¬ 
member that your main purpose is to sell staples. 

Push your staples on the score of quality and fair 
prices. By selling them at a fair profit you can sell 
them in quantities about as large as if you pushed them 
on the score of price. 

The atmosphere of novelty, of bargains, in your store 
you must get from specialties. A visit to any large 
city will put you in touch with concerns that make 
a specialty of supplying just such goods. They have 
hosts of “leaders” which you can u.se as profitably as 
can the mail order houses. They will be glad, if they see 
yon are a live prospect, to keep you informed by mail 
of all that they can offer you. That is their business. 

You can’t carry a full stock of specialties of all kinds. 
But yon can get in touch with wholesalers who supply 




> th* iBldl order honse iMdte oidf a 
q>peal to onstomen in yoar loealily, yon mil 
a doable appeal. Yon can nee printed matter mid 
ptew the aetnal goods themeelvea Yon can add also tlw 
appeal of yonr personal influence. 

In ^ 3 %nr store dealings offer to' return money to 
aa^disutisfled customer, or exchange the goods. That 
0 ^ will still ftirther cut the footing from wider yonr 
aatdog competitors. Yon are wi the ground. It is 
WV to «ome to yon to exchange goods. Such a chal- 
Jionge mil still further advertise your store. 

As yon grow, these things will not^ enough. In all 
Jtonr advertising, make your persoMty felt. 
year townspeople feel that you in person are talking. 
Begin by advertising ^ial sales, to be held cm days 
yon know the largest number of shoppers will be 
W to buy—days when (he most money is in evidence. 

H^peojde wish to visit yonr store on that d^. ' 








PART III-HANDLING 
THE SALE 


Tomorrow’s Profits First 

IN no i)liiise of iiiodcrii l)nsiiicss lire llie iid- 
* vanciiif; slmidiirds more ovideiil, Ilian in llie 
attitude of tlie hoii>e toward llie eiisloiiier—not 
alone in llie iierMiiial relalioiislii|i between the 
buyer and llie seller, but in the esiablislied 
liolieies for iiisuriiif; the permanency of the {ais- 
tomer’s trade. 

In the retail bii'-iiiess this is espeeially appar¬ 
ent. The’loiif'-liiiie eu.sloiner with an established 
patronage is an inlinitely more valuable as.sel 
than a number of casual one-time eiisloniers; in 
fact, the standing of a stoic may be largely de¬ 
termined by the number of its regular patrons, 
which attests not alone the established sources of 
revenue, but, more parlii'iilarly, the eharaeter 
and worth of the .service which the house renders. 

During my forty-five years of praetieal expe¬ 
rience, ranging from office boy to head of the 
hou.se, I liave learned no more important truth 
than this; that each customer offers an oppor¬ 
tunity for a continui'd pnifitable trade, and that 
any methods of establishing him or her on a per¬ 
manent basis are of vital importance to the firm. 
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THE SHORTEST LINE 
TO SALES 

By Edward Mott Woolley 


C AN'T I cnt the selling time on a pair of shoes?” 

BB Eastern shoe dealer questioned. He admitted 
that fancies and variables may change the selling time 
for dndividual sales, but felt the major elements in a 
sale to be comparable with some ideal, invariable stand¬ 
ard. 

These invariable elements are the engineering units in 
salesmanship. For instance, the whim of a customer 
might necessitate twelve trips about the store for the 
purpose of bringing twelve pairs of shoes to that cus¬ 
tomer for inspection. This indecision and fault-finding 
on the part of the buyer would be the variable factor, 
hsl> &oae twelve trips, of themselves, might be made 
prectitidly non-variable, or at least, might be made to 
coUQlBe 8 great deal less time and energy. 


lit reality, as the merchant discovered by repeated 
ehoaiTsti^, this element that should have been ap- 
ptmthoi^ly non-variable was much more variable than 
tlie ,|^l^..elenient In one typical instance, the sale of a 
wpiwimed fif(;y-tivo minntea Of tiik, the 
V 1^ customer was twenty* 

while the time he consumed in hunting pxt 
walking about the store was twmity-eigjttf - 
I'l^tenghly. the merchant estimated the thaa 
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really needed for getting the goods to be nine minutes. 
Thus, nineteen minutes were consumed unnecessarily by 
this clerk during a heavy rush period. 

Furthermore, the investigator satisfied himself that 
the reduction of this unnecessary selling time would 
have a very appreciable effect on the mood of the cus¬ 
tomer, and thus effect an additional reduction in the 
total sidling time required. 

In the reorganization and standardization of any fac¬ 
tory, the first thing considered is the relation between 
the workman and equipment. Before any tasks are set 
or any operations timed on instruction cards, the equip¬ 
ment is put in the condition and grouping that will 
harmonize most completely with human effort, while the 
whole factory organization is put in trim to serve the 
workers at the machines. IjiHiking at his store in this 
light, the shoe dealer saw its shortcomings. lie had 
laid great stress on service to customers, but almost no 
stress on the store’s sendee to its clerks. And, since the 
two forms of service are intimately connected, he dis¬ 
covered that his service to customers was not as good as 
he had supposed. 

Y OU have toaiched elerh patnljf huniing around for 
stock often enough; but hat* you thought of the 
remedy for ikis toasteftd loss of oaluahle time? 

But, leaving out of his present reckoning the ques¬ 
tion of service to customers, he concentrated his problem 
upon the other form of service. This, he saw, must be a 
definite, predetermined and carefully measured service 
that would enable his selling force to focus to the maxi¬ 
mum of its efficiency on the selling operatiem itself. In¬ 
stead. it had dissipated a large percentage of sdling 
time in merely secondary operations, such as hunting for 
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stock, climbing ladders and descending to the stock¬ 
room in the basement. His clerks wasted motions be¬ 
cause of meager training and a lack of system. 

Equipment, then, was the first thing considered, to¬ 
gether with methods as.sociated with equipment. Watch¬ 
ing his store during a busy afternoon, the lack of true 
efficiency seemed to him almost spectacular. It was dur¬ 
ing ru-sh hours that the bad equipment, lost motion and 
utter want of standards piled up the expense and re¬ 
duced his profits to a few hundred dollars a year. At 
the very time when efficiency ought to have bwn main¬ 
tained at its maximum in order to get out the goods and 
get in the money, it fcdl to its minimum. Viewed from 
the standpoint of effective management, it was absurdly 
low—so low that at least forty per cent of the human 
energy put updh it might have been eliminated. In 
order to handle the rush periods at all, it was necessary 
to support perhaps eight persons in idleness during the 
duller intervals. 

The shoe trade seems to offer no standard methods 
of shelf grouping or of keeping track of goods. No 
two stores follow just the same rules. In his own store, 
as in others, this merchant found that fixtures presented 
a uniform primitivene.ss of conception and lack of op¬ 
portunity for proper classification. Clerks frequently 
pulled out and opened a dozen boxes, in various parts of 
the store, in their search for a single pair of shoes of 
the style or size wanted. Customers waited ten or 
twenty minutes to he ’told, regretfully, that diligent 
search had convinced the clerk that the particular shoes 
wanted were not in stock. 

In solving his problems, this merchant based his in- 
^hy on a series of time studies of the operations in- 
volved. It is likely that the man who now eomes into 
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the store and calls for a given size of shoes will be con¬ 
ducted to a chair occupying the position most efficient 
for that particular selling operation. Ail the goods 
likely to be available for this customer’s needs will be 
grouped within convenient reach of this particular sell¬ 
ing chair. If necessary, more chairs will be provided in 
order to further this plan of grouping. In the past, 
the position of the customer in the store has had no 
standard relation to the position of the shoes he was 
likely to buy. 

M aking Im priced work fill in service gaps by 
plans such as this often means crossing the line 
between retail failure and success. 

In the meantime, a new system of replenishing stock 
on the shelves has been inaugurated. F^ormerly, when a 
salesman sold a pair of shoes from a box on the shelf, 
he turned the box around so that its label was toward 
the wall. The next morning these empty boxes were re¬ 
filled. The delay meant numberless trips of salesmen 
to the basement for the purpose of hunting up stock, 
while the customer waited and the congestion increased. 
Now the boxes arc filled as fa.st as emptied by a couple 
of bright boys who are thoroughly trained in stock. 
More actual work is now expended on this operation, but 
it is low-priced work which immensely facilitates the 
actual selling operation. 

Likewise salesmen are relieved to a large extent of 
the task of returning shoes to their shelves after re¬ 
jection by customers. A uniform system of labeling, 
for the goods and for the unit of space they are to oc¬ 
cupy, is used. One of the great time consuming fac¬ 
tors in most shoe stores lies right here. Even if the 
stodc is fairly well classified, theoretically, this classifl- 
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cation does not stand out positively and conspicuously, 
while the goods, once removed from their places on the 
shelves, become unidentified stock in a large measure re¬ 
quiring expert labor to sort and return to the shelves. 
Labels and classification symbols are microscopical, 
where they exist at all, and are erratic and lacking in 
standard uniformity. 

The classification and identification of stock and of 
articles generally are vital factors in effective manage¬ 
ment, and do as much as anything else to reduce motion 
and increase sales. And it is almost an axiom that 
classification and standardization, to be worth the effort, 
must be reduced to a system to make them permanent 
and equally available to all employees. 

To illustrate; a shoe clerk stands in the store, facing 
the shelves on ofle side. He sees row after row of shoe 
boxes, tier upon tier, and they convey to his mind, in 
the aggregate, the impression he might get from gazing 
on a blank, brick wall There would be nothing about 
the brick wall that would automatically segregate one 
section of its area from another, and there is nothing 
about those tiers of shoe boxes that indicates boldly any 
boundary lines, divisions, sub-divisions or units. 

Now, suppose the clerk wants to take from those 
shelves a shoe of a given price, style and size. He first 
performs a series of mental processes, measuring off with 
his eye the approximate area where the shoes probably 
are; then he sub-divides the area—still a mental process 
—and sub-divides again. His impulses have all been 
more or less wavering and subject to error, and by the 
time he has actually located the thing he wants, he has 
consumed a great deal of time and energy, more time 
than the operation really required. Add to this the 
further loss of time that comes from the capricious sya- 
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tem of classification itself, and the mistakes of other 
clerks due to lack of uniformity and want of training, 
and the result is very low selling efficiency. 

But now, just to illustrate, mark off in some way a 
certain section of those shelves, and at the top put the 
conspicuous letter A. Assume that the clerk knows that 
A is the classification letter for the very thing he wants. 
Instantly, and with only automatic mental processes, he 
goes to that section for the shoe he desires. 

Carry the brick-wall analogy a little further. A gang 
of painters is sent to letter an advertisement upon it. 
As the men proceed, they all pause in the actual paint¬ 
ing in order to measure out the spaces, each space re¬ 
quiring the combined time of the whole gang. The job 
takes three or four times as long as it would if the fore¬ 
man had measured off the letter spaces in advance and 
chalked them. Then the painters would have been re¬ 
lieved of all preliminary thinking and adjustment of 
mental processes, and would have got at once into the 
work which they were most competent to perform. 

T hese inwsHgalions dcmmgtraUd that it may often 
eo$t you eight thoueand dollars a year to use iU- 
okosen eguipmeut costing five thousand doilars. 

So, extending his researches to the stockroom, wrap¬ 
ping counters, methods of keeping track of stock, and, 
in fact, to every part of his establishment, this shoe 
merchant is seeking the equipment and methods that 
will conserve human energy to the maximum. In the 
past, equipment to him meant chiefly the value of the 
lumber and cabinet work. Now he sees very clearly 
that ill-chosen or badly arranged equipment worth 
$5,000 might cost him an additional eight or ten thon- 
aand dollars a year. 
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This matter of store equipment and the accompany¬ 
ing methods is directly comparable with the equipment 
and operating methods of a factory. For the sake of 
illustration again, take an analysis of manufacturing 
costs. A machine worth $30,000 may demand a yearly 
equipment charge of $6,000. If the machine could 
work 6,000 hours it would carry a charge of a dollar an 
hour. But the shop’s hours may be 2,400 in the year, 
so the rate becomes $2.50 an hour. The actual rate of 
the machine, however, becomes ten dollars an hour, if 
it is only used on an average of 600 hours in the year. 
And when working, it takes twenty hours' actual time 
for a standard job. 

Therefore, the combined efficiency, all items con¬ 
sidered, is only two per cent. Comparing the operation 
of this machine upder actual efficiency and under stand¬ 
ard efficiency, the total cost of a job under the former is 
$227, and only $7.80 under the latter. 

Now take this shoe store; here was a great piece of 
selling mechanism working as inefficiently as many ma¬ 
chine tools work. To use mechanical analogies, there 
had been no analysis of the pulling or feeding power and 
the proper speeding of this selling machine. To earn a 
reasonable profit, sufficient to give the busine-ss vitality 
and permanency, the whole equipment and human organi¬ 
zation of the store should have been molded to facilitate 
the rapid movement of profitable customers in alt direc¬ 
tions. 

The time a salesman loses in false motions, and 
through the lack of proper store equipment and service 
to clerks, is like the time lost by mechanics in hunting 
for tools and material, or in fussing with unsuitable ma¬ 
chines or belts. And, in both instances, the wage waste 
is the small part of the loss. The great waste lies in the 
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inefficient movement of a costly machine that is piling 
up overhead expense. 

'But this philosophy is not one of shoes alone, but one 
that is broad enough to take in all forms of selling. 
This shoe store was selected as an example because it 
offered a rather striking and specific instance of typical 
waste motions due to lack of analysis of selling methods 
and classification of stock. The subject is full of po¬ 
tentialities, and the more it is studied, the more does it 
assume its proper proportions in the marketing of mer¬ 
chandise. 
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^HE retail dealer is much exercised about meeting cata^ 
^ log house competition^ and properly so; many of the 
most intelligent ones consider it a menace fraught iciUt great 
danger for their future welfare. I find, however, that in many 
eases where there is an up-to-date merchant who is alive 
wuU-^trake. who keeps his stock up, teho keeps either the same 
goods Uiat these houses advertise or similar ones to take their 
wlaee, and who competes directly vrith the catalog houses, he 
^ in many instances driven them entirely out of his section. 
It is ike retailer who gives it up and says: *7 will not keep 
such and such an article, because it is quoted by the catalog 
houses,*' and Wfho, tker^ore, has not the item the farmer 
or ne^nic wants when he calls for it; and ike man who re¬ 
fuses to anywhere meet the price cf the catalog house—in other 
words, the num who docs not pul up a good, strong fight, 
who gets Uft and becomes discouraged. 


—‘E. C. Sinunoiu 

ChAlrmui •! tbt Botrd. SlaaoM Hwdwsra Coapov 




SERVICE THAT BRINGS 
CUSTOMERS BACK 


By CarroH I>. Murphy 


H ave you ever stood at your door and wondered 
what makes those ’cross-the-street customers your 
competitor’s rather than your own? You have on the 
average as much buying ability as your rival. You get 
much the same discounts. In the main, the packages on 
your shelves are’identical. Why, then, are the customers 
his—not yours? 

Think it out and you will find that it is the little 
thing—the friendly word, the personal accommodation, 
the extra service, the unusual touch of efficiency, the 
novel attraction—that induces the people in your trade 
territory to stop in at or pass your store. 

A telephone customer dropped into a store in the rice 
belt. She had read of the extra food value and better 
flavor of the unpolished grain and decided to try it The 
man at the counter failed to recognize her and smiled at 
her request. 

“You can’t buy it and if you could, you wouldn’t put 
it on your table,’’ he told her. “It’s too dark.’’ He 
failed to understand that she rated utility above mere 
appearance. Another dealer, at her request, made it a 
point to secure a sack of the unpolished grain direct 
from a rice grower. On an investment of only five dol- 
lan, plus the trouble of writing, he was able to satisfy 
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her curiosity, make her a steady patron, and, inciden¬ 
tally, stimulate a regular demand for tiie unpolished 
grain among his other customers. 

This second grocer tried to please rather than to re¬ 
form his trade. 

“Apples are what I am looking for today,” said one 
of his customers. “Pick out some nice red ones for the 
table.” For answer the dealer got down by a box of 
Jonathans and selected a dozen of the handsomest ones. 
“It takes all my time to run my busine.ss the way I 
want it run,” he explained to a friend. “But I know 
my store is finding and holding its trade.” 

It is in this field of personal service—thoughtful, 
though trifling, evidences of interest in the individual 
customer and her wants—that the smaller merchant can 
find the means of meeting and halancivg the pull of the 
greater establishment or the mail order house. 

L ittle imtmea of mwe like this eoidd easily be 
multiplied a thousarut times over—and every one 
would build sales and bring customers back. 

“Where can I get a kettle mended!” inquired a new 
resident of her market man. 

“There’s a tin shop a block and a half dowm the 
street,” he answered. “But let me have it I will have 
it mended and delivered this evening with your order.” 

“Thank you,” said the customer, meaning it. There¬ 
after out prices or bargain values could never draw her 
patronage from this shop. For friendly effort of this 
sort, however slight, is a trade builder. 

The retailer who looks at things from the other side 
of the counter often finds the customer willing to re¬ 
ciprocate. 

A hardware man found a customer who wished to 
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purchase twenty or thirty feet of plain wire. The sale 
would total only five or six cents. Instead' of slighting 
the matter, however, the dealer inquired to what use the 
wire was to be put and selected the size which would 
best fill the bill. The purchase figured daily in the 
householder’s convenience and the dealer’s w'ay of han¬ 
dling the transaction made a permanent and profitable 
patron. 

Store conveniences supply another means of attracting 
passers-by and making them feel your interest in their 
w'elfare. And as both men and women, when they buy, 
seek naturally the places which they visit ofteuest and 
where they are most at home, it follows that trade fol¬ 
lows the flag of comfort and convenience. Recognizing 
this fact, the owner of a book store at an interurban 
comer not only *.stahli.shed a ticket office with a bulletin 
of cars on time or late, but has also arranged a cozy 
comer with tables, magazines and easy chairs under 
reservations that prevent loafing by young folk whose 
time should be employed elsewhere. 

Other book stores have found it profitable to post in¬ 
vitations to visitors to browse around at their leisure 
and find books for thcmsclve.s. “Our clerks arc here,’’ 
one book shop of this sort announces on these cards, 
“simply to show you where to find what you want, or 
to find it, if you prefer that service—^to make finding 
and buying easier for yon—never to bother you or to 
urge you to buy. The books themselves are our only 
salesmen." As a consequence of this policy, the store 
has a city-wide reputation as a pleasant place to spend 
a spare half hour or longer, and has practically ail the 
book lovers of the town for its customers. 

Dmggists have done more, peritaps, than any other 
olaiB of merchants to develop store and neighborhood 
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service. In many oases, they have foviud it diffleolt 
to hold snch service down to the point where its cost 
does not equal or exceed the value of its trade pulling 
power. Public telephones, seats for those who have to 
wait for cars, a supply of postage stamps for sale, are 
common features of nearly all city and small-town drug 
stores. 


I NDIANA druggists are ‘possibly no mare progressive 
than others, but you wiU find it worth your time to 
make note of this plan and study over it. 

Once in a while, however, a real business building 
feature is added. An Indiana druggist captured the 
attention of e%'erj' fountain pen user in his town by an¬ 
nouncing that he was prepared to give expert care and 
make ordinary repairs on any standard fountain pen. 
The young woman in charge of this department, he ex¬ 
plained, had just returned from a two weeks’ course in 
repair work at the Chicago branches of the best pen 
companies and was ready to give owners of pens the 
benefit of her experience. 

“If your pen is not working well, bring it in,” he 
urged. “Ordinary adjustments and repairs-while-yon- 
wait will cost you nothing. I know what a bother it 
is to try to get along without my own fountain pen. I’m 
establishing this service to cut down the time needed to 
send a pen back to the factory for repairs. 

“Half the time—if your pen is any good at all— 
yon’ll get it back in something between five minutes and 
an hour. The other times you’ll only lose a day of the 
emnfort and convenience it gives yon. If it is badly out 
of shape and has to go back to the factory, I’ve a few 
‘loaners’ that will help to tide you over until your own 
paa retnma. And any time your pen mns dry, yonll 
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find a filler handy at onr pen counter—with a load of 
bine black or jet black ink always at your service." 

This druggist featured one standard make before: 
now he carries carefully selected stocks of four stand¬ 
ard pens and two of the cheaper kind and sells more 
pens than all the other stores in town. The reason for 
his success is the efficiency of his service. The fountain 
pen girl really learned a lot about repairing on that 
first trip and has added to her knowledge every day 
since. 

Efficiency in the service you offer the public, how¬ 
ever, is absolutely essential. More than any other item, 
save prices, it weighs heavily in deciding prospects be¬ 
tween your shop and the one across the way. A mer¬ 
chant who makes mistakes in his bills or deliveries, no 
matter if the errois are against him or are cheerfully ad¬ 
justed, gives customers a feeling of uncertainty and dis¬ 
trust. “Getting things right” the first time impresses 
trade as does nothing else. 

Salespeople in many stores—perhaps in your store— 
have adopted a listless, wooden attitude toward unusual 
requests. 

“You can’t get it,” “We have nothing of the sort,” 
“I don’t think we have it,” arc stock replies to in¬ 
quiries from people who come to the counter with money 
in hand. And these replies are softened by no word or 
evidence of interest—no thought or search for the article 
desired. How different, on the other hand, is the at¬ 
titude of the proprietor of a chain of city drug stores, 
who after rummaging through shelves and drawers said: 

“Can you wait five minutes? I’ll send a boy over to 
tim wholesale house and get it for you. Or I will send 
it out. I was certain we had it.” 

This willingness to go out of your way to serve your 
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trade often seems to take yon a long way from the 
beaten track of profit, but as a matter of fact it is rarely 
wasted. Friendly service rendered even to the transient 
has a way of counting in the cash till. A traveling man 
at a Georgia hotel decided to catch an earlier train than 
he had expected. He ’phoned the laundry man to rush 
the delivery of his linen. The laundry man explained 
that it would be almost impossible, but took his forward¬ 
ing address and train number. Just before the train 
pulled out, the laundry man hustled through the car, 
located his man and made his delivery. The salesman in 
his visits to that town has never failed to talk for the 
man who went out of his way to give service. 

S ERVICE M an intanffibU element in retailing—a 
thought, an aetion, a little aecommodation—but a 
very tangible one when used to build your yrofiis. 

There is a right and a wrong way for clerks to handle 
trade, especially during busy times. One salesman can 
often keep more prospects contentedly waiting than can 
three associates with less tact and common sense. Your 
public will be extraordinarily patient if you notice them 
and convince them that you are trying to reach them. 

“First come, first served,” is a rule for wnich the 
barber shop has trained men to fight, but the abuse of 
which often irritates customers at the retail counter. A 
young couple dropped into a suburban confectionery 
store in their home neighborhood, intending to purchase 
Ice cream. The proprietor was telling a favorite story to 
a customer who had bought. The young couple waited 
for him to finish. In the midst of the anecdote, how¬ 
ever, 8 prominent society woman stepped in. The store 
proprietor stopped in Hie middle of a sentence, disre¬ 
garded the waiting customers and served the newomner. 
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The couple walked out to find a shop where they could 
buy on a basis of equality. 

A metropolitan shoe store has adopted selling tactics 
which often result in similar blunders of an even more 
exasperating kind. The store rule is that any clerk who 
has been assigned to a prospect, upon seeing that he 
cannot close the sale, shall tip oft’ the floor managc'r. 
The latter then assigns a new .salesman to the prospect. 
In practice, the customer is made to feel that the second 
clerk comes not to take up the more difficult part of 
fitting, but shrewdly to sandwich in a demand for an 
entirely new statement from the customer, ai)parently 
with the idea that h(‘ may bring more pressure to bear 
in the direction of a sale than could his fellow workman. 
The customer is almost alw’ays piijued by the necessity 
of beginning aga'in with a measurement, and a state¬ 
ment of the style, price and so on. 

In another store, however, certain clerks are chosen 
for their ability to haiiflle difficult fittings, and are so 
introduced by the other salesman, when a ])rospect is 
turned over to them. At the same time, the salesman 
takes special pains to mention i)reciscly what sort of 
merehandise the prospect is looking for. The latter is 
saved the repetition of these details. 

Precedence in receiving attention, help in “digging 
up” some special purchase, and this tact in transferring 
a prospect from one clerk or department to another, are 
always points on which the shrewd salesman can build 
good will. 

One little woman in a small-town dry goods store is 
busy even on the dullest days because of her tact in 
helping ladies find just what they are looking for. She 
is familiar not only with the stock advertised and on 
flifl)lay, but with all the odds and ends which some spe- 
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cial use or bargain figure will sell. A furniture sales¬ 
man, on the other hand, made himself obnosious by ex¬ 
plaining, “This is the only style of kitchen table for 
which we have any demand whatever.” He followed 
this reflection upon the odd taste of his customer by 
drawing a sarcastic comparison between a rug he was 
trying to sell and a set of rugs which his prospect had 
bought and was trying to match. Another salesman for 
the same house took the same customer under his guid¬ 
ance and sold her a furniture bill of $215. The cus¬ 
tomer commented on the patience and willingness of the 
second salesman and found that he was the proprietor. 

P UT aJl your ahiliiy at the coil of your eustomers, go 
to market for them, arUicipaie their lightest tPwA— 

Vim service wiU auUmaHcaUy help you. 

Every store needs its training school, more or less 
formal—and every first rank store includes such a func¬ 
tion—^where the salespeople are impressed with the fact 
that patience, tact and a common-sense view of the cus¬ 
tomer’s wants distinguish the big and growing business 
man just as surely as does his pay envelope. Personal 
adaptability must hereafter be considered an essential 
of store efficiency. 

The final word in retailing, however, is real customer 
service—to put all of your storekeeping ability at the 
call of the people in your trade territory. A customer 
had asked at a market for a certain brand of chipped 
beef and found that it eame in lat^r quantities than 
he wished to buy. He inquired for a smaller package. 

“Yes, we have the other brand at thirty-seven cents,” 
was the reply, “but we don’t urge it on our customers. 
Deducting the weight of the package, yon get only about 
ten ounces, and that, as you can see for yoursdf, h 
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hardly value. In place of it I would suggest one of the 
bargains we are featuring for today,” and the market 
man went on to display what he conceived to be best 
fitted to his customer’s wishes. 

Salesmen who take the road have to do “missionary 
work,” and carve trade out of the rough. With the 
local retailer, however, there is an opportunity to make 
a sale to almost every store visitor through accommoda¬ 
tions. You see men coming into your place—women going 
into your competitor’s store. Their purpose is to buy. 
They have a want which they are eager to satisfy. Any 
sort of common sense and friendly treatment will win 
their trade. It may almost be said that only by a 
harsh, narrow, lazy attitude can they be driven out of 
their way to buy of a rival. 

They want values, of course, and satisfactory qual¬ 
ities, whether they are buying canned tomatoes or woolen 
blankets or overshoes. They may make formal demand 
for nothing more than these. But they remain human, 
with the unfailing instinct for seeking pleasant places 
and cheerful folk. And the retailer who considers the 
human element makes friends as well as permanent 
customers. 




UUMAN heinga are not like merckandUet nor are they to 
be handlod like merchandiee. Dealing with the pur- 
ehating •puldie i$ a problem in peraonaliiy, and it ie through 
the point of contaett vdterever it may be: at the counter, 
through correspondence or wherever service may he rendered, 
ike favorable impressions are created which ultimately 
ooiuHtuie one ((f the greatest assets. 


—Hatty C. Lytton 
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MAKING STORE FIXTURES 
SELL 

Hy Marsimll J. Builcr 


S TANDING beside his main aisle counters at the 
busiest hour of a spring Friday, a Boston retailer 
noticed a woman leaving tbe silk department without 
purchasing, but carrying a sample he felt his stock could 
match, lie bought his spring silks personally and took 
pride in their variety. Fifteen minurtes later he saw 
another customer fail to match one of the season’s 
favorite colors in which ho was well stocked. 

He overtook this woman. Politely he pointed out to 
her the value to him of knowing exactly why she had 
failed to find the bolt to match. “Well, if you’ve got it, 
it’s no fault of mine or the girl that we couldn’t find 
it.” she replied. “We both looked high and low. 
Finally, I became provoked—particularly as I know 
where 1 can get it.” 

The retailer felt that he could not make sales on ver¬ 
bal assurances of complete stocks. He went over the 
silk counters personally. Bolts of popular shades were 
scattered about. One of the desired bolts he found in a 
stock box; the other had fallen behind a shelf. Little 
accidents to rob his stock of two popular shades, but the 
clerks declared it impossible to avoid mislaying bolts 
during tbe rush hours. 

His fixtures were at fault. They failed to guard and 
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show all the stock he put in their keeping. Loss of 
stock prestige and sales followed. He set to work de¬ 
vising new fixtures. When he had finished, there were 
neither counters nor shelves in his silk section. A line 
of tent-shaped racks held the bolts end on end. A pay¬ 
ing new specialty department took over the discarded 
fixtures. 

These tent-shaped racks, made of cherry, have edge 
boards, a flat top piece twelve inehes wide, and strips of 
heavy moulding running from apex to bottom at inter¬ 
vals the width of a bolt. The bolts are racked between 
the mouldings in color ranges. At a glance the cus¬ 
tomer is shown the complete gradation of shades offered 
in the color she is seeking. 

F ixtures ^re capabU of takini) many ddaih off 
the ehonlders of your elcrla—this bolt rack out the 
overage sales time from fifteen minutes to five. 

When all the clerks are busy, customers can match 
samples or select patterns by inspecting the racked bolts. 
If they find what they desire the clerk can complete the 
sale by placing the selected bolt on the top piece and 
measuring off the desired length. A stock boy puts the 
l)olt back into the proper color range. The fixture keeps 
all the stock constantly before customers. It helps to 
sell by dividing the task of selecting between the bolts 
and the customer. In a. New York store, it cut the 
clerk’s average sales time from fifteen minutes to five. 

These rack fixtures for piece goods point the fact 
that counters and shelves are already old-fashioned for 
certain classes of stock. Store managers buy, copy or 
invent at every opportunity fixtures which help save 
dollars and clip minutes off the sales-time average, 
^^hen these new fixtures go into a store, the second-hand 
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xaaa ia nsually aaked to call for some displaced couBteis. 

The adTBDced type of cloak and suit selling equip¬ 
ment is largely responsibleifor the “street” layout which 
the larger department stores feature on entire floors. 
This equipment, the units of which are enclosed, par¬ 
tition-high show-cases, when fitted together, turns aisles 
into “streets.” The space it surrounds becomes a 
“store” off the “street.” Little signs along the 
“streets” announce the “stores,” and cabinet show win¬ 
dows display samples of their stocks. 

The unit fixtures for the “street” equipment are de¬ 
signed with four objects in view. In the first place, 
their natural subdivision into “stores” leads the cus¬ 
tomer to pick out the particular stock he wishes to in¬ 
spect. 

Concealment of all but one or two styles is the second 
object. When a customer enters one of the “stores,” 
salespeople who are specialists in its stock roll back mir¬ 
rored doors housing the desired size and slide out a rack 
which displays a limited number of styles. The cus¬ 
tomer’s attention is purposely centered on these selected 
models. There is no unnecessary display of other ar¬ 
ticles, more costly and more attractive, perhaps, to dis¬ 
tract her attention. If the customer is not satisfied 
with any of the garments on the first rack, others are 
pushed out in the effort to make a sale. But the mer¬ 
chandise manager gambles on human nature and thf 
fixture to usually secure a sale from the first selection. 
Realization of his wager makes for limited stocks and 
quick tum-overs. 

The third object is to check the natural tendency of 
salaiq)eople to push the highest priced garments when 
allowed to show entire stock. Often over-zealous penoa- 
non either irritates or embarrasses the customer. If it 
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continnes, she reaches one of three possible decisionsi 
yielding and spending more than intended; insisting 
on buying at the price she first had in mind; or leaving 
without purchasing. Whether she buys or not, there is 
undesirable irritation and friction which the concealing 
fimres prevent by displaying only the best styles in 
stock at the price she has made up her mind to pay. 

The fourth object has to do with the psychological 
effect on women of quiet and freedom from distracted 
attention. In the little enclosed, mirror-lined “store,” 
the customer is out of the main-aisle rush. An expert 
saleswoman helps her buy. The annoyance of clerks at 
her elbow trying to interest other customers is avoided. 

E nclosed unit type jhiuree sort itock to eiandard 
nzet and jtne prices and place before the customers 
quickly exactly what they desire to inspect. 

Equipment of this enclosed unit type is built also for 
men’s clothing. The units have glass sides and do not 
entirely conceal the merchandise. But they are too low 
to actually display stock. They also segregate suits to 
style, size and price. Racks roll out to place before a 
customer the store’s entire stock of the particular line 
for which he had asked. 

Enclosed equipment of this type increased the sales of 
several departments in a Washington store over sixty 
per cent. This record Jed the supervisor of selling to 
experiment with other departments. In the underwear 
section he reduced waste effort to a minimum and in¬ 
creased the sales by making one box do the work of 
four. Under-vesta had been shelved in the customaiy 
manneiv--in boxes, each containing a different size. 
Wifliin a riiort time, through constant handling and the 
linking of the frail cardboard tops, the boxes were not 
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only hard to manage, but gave an appearance of disorder. 

Now large boxes are fitted into the remodeled shelves. 
They are deep enough to hold four or five sizes of each 
garment—the contents of a like number of the discarded 
boxes. By a single motion, the clerk produces the same 
result that formerly required four. The plan is also in 
use in other sections where, observation demonstrated, 
the demands of prospective buyers nceessitated showing 
at each sale a variety of styles, shades or sizes. 

I The supervisor of selling has used the same principles 
throughout the store to lessen by short-cut sides methods 
the time required to satisfy one customer and make way 
for another. In the velvet section he found the stock 
packed in boxes and shelved back of a second floor 
counter. There one clerk was stationed, but fifty per 
cent of her time was spent in helping saleswomen at 
nearby counters. Since the demand for velvet was not 
great enough to keep her constantly occupied, prospect¬ 
ive customers often found the isolated velvet counter un¬ 
attended. The nearest clerk, usually one not familiar 
with the .stock, attempted to make the sale. She fre¬ 
quently left the velvets scattered over the counter, ex¬ 
posed to damage from dust and stains. 

Fixtures built like ladders, with loose adjustable 
rungs turned by hand, are now in use. A large glass 
case with sliding doors displaced the shelves. The lad¬ 
ders, each rung holding a roll of velvet, are fitted into 
the case. The stock is easily accessible—a short pull 
and the velvet will unroll. It can be assorted into colcm 
ranges. If the regular velvet saleswoman is sway, the 
occasional purchaser can be promptly served by a clerk 
from an adjoining counter, so simple is the arrangement. 

Comparative observations of the new and the old 
method demonstrated that the change eliminated one 
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vital seUing fault and increased sales over thirty per 
cent. This increase is largely due to the ease with which 
buyers can match samples on the new ladder-like fix¬ 
tures, which display the velvets arranged according to 
color gradation. Formerly a clerk often removed and 
re-shelved eight bolts in making a sale. These waste 
motions are avoided under the new method, since each 
shade can easily be reached without removing bolts 
from the fixture. In rush hours the customers are able 
to match samples without assistance from salespeople. 

H KyEy(mewsranalyzediheHile9ialkoSa(derh»hmnng 
a euaUmer To do to often Uadi to new 

methods which stop rou^fh edged selling and its wastes. 

During mark-down .sales, before the new fixtures were 
installed, the velve^g were carelessly piled on tables; the 
regular stock was shelved in the customary manner. On 
an average, clerks handled four bolts to every pur¬ 
chaser. Here is an analytical observation of a clerk 
showing different shades: 

Clerk Curtomer 

lit Bolt. ScIUng talk briak. Attention concentrated, 
tod Bolt. Selling talk sdviaoiy. Interested. 

Srd Bolt. Selling talk advisory. Interested. 

4th Bolt. Selling talk indifferent. Intereated. 

5th Bolt. Silence. Indifferent. 

6th Bolt. No Sale. Not aatiaffed. 

The correct shade was afterward found in stock. The 
clerk’s indifference evaded the display of other stock by 
the excuse that the prospective customer was “only 
matching samples. ’’ 

Under the methods displaced by the new fixtures, 
wasted time and effort in handling stock lowered the 
average selling efficiency, detained the customer, kept 
the counter occupied, and the aisles crowded. The re- 
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gnltmg congestion in the depaitaent enforced dilatoir 
buying and dilatory selling. Efficient activity was lack¬ 
ing because the displaying and re-shelving of stock con- 
BTuned forty-eight per cent of the salespeople’s time. 

The newer shoe shops have discarded both the high 
shelves jammed with manufacturers’ boxes labeled in 
many colors and the sliding ladders which years of use 
have associated with the shoe store. The manufacturers’ 
boxes are replaced with permanent stock boxes, each 
pair, of course, in a separate box. After sales the boxes 
are replenished from the reserve stockroom. Since no 
duplicate sizes are carried in the forward stock of any 
style, the fixtures need not be higher than a salesman can 
conveniently reach. 

A large and notably successful Boston store has sup¬ 
plemented the customary shoe department benches with 
comfortable chairs scattered about the section. Besides 
assuring to everybody some degree of privacy, these 
chairs give the salespeople an opportimity to take a 
customer out of earshot of the varying price quotations 
which distract her when jammed into a bench near 
three or four clerks all trying to make sales. Her at¬ 
tention is pleasantly centered on the efforts of one 
salesperson, who thus has an uninterrupted chance to 
demonstrate the stock and induce her to buy. 

The collar rack which displays the range of stock 
styles was probably the first fixture invented to actually 
help handle sales. This fixture invites and aids the ot»- 
tomer to pick out the style he wants. Its efficiency is 
now increased by a fixture behind the counter. This is 
divided into large compartments built to hold boxes of a 
standard size. The manufacturer packs the collars by 
third or half-dozens into little boxes. After the o«»- 
tomer has selected the style, the clerk can quickly offier 
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the collars neatly boxed. This plan encourages sales in 
lots and keeps the collars fresh. The little boxes are 
neat and attractive. 

B ins wre costing this hardicare man many 9(Ues and 
caluabU derk hirc-^ changed his mdhods and now 
knows that equipment is worth linking about. 

An eastern hardware dealer, passing his store on a 
Sunday evening, saw that the watchman bad forgotten 
the safety lights. He had hardly entered when he 
stumbled over two nail bins. A few minutes later he 
barked his shins against a keg of finishing nails. Next 
morning, he recalled the nail keg and the bins. For 
the first time he noticed how unsightly they were. Then 
one of his salesmen caught his attention. He hurriedly 
gave a boy a handful of nails for a cent. A moment 
later a mechanic received over-weight. Nails were con¬ 
stantly being spilled on the floor. The hardware man 
had discovered one of the hidden leaks through which 
poor equipment was sapping net profits. 

“I went back to my ofSce determined the bins should 
go,” he says. “They were wasting my time, my money, 
my effort, and my floor space. I have my nails in pack¬ 
ages now, classified by weight and size, and packed on 
shelves. The lowest price of any package is five cents. 
The ‘handful’ customer who ‘just wants to nail up a 
shelf’ pays a nickel instead of a cent and is satisfied 
with the weighty package he gets for it. No more nails 
are lost or given away. The bins have gone—so has the 
waste effort. It takes about a minute to handle a sale. 
’The derks are pleased and I am pleased. We keep busy 
during dack hours making up the out-size packages.” 

Fixtures which help the window dresser pull sales are 
alio bdng introduced. Th^ usually result from the in- 
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gennity of a thoughtful decorator, but time-studies often 
point out their value. A southern department store, 
stocking the cheaper lines, found it took from eight to 
eighteen hours to dress the east side full front, de¬ 
pending on the character of the merchandise and the 
style of the display. The prevalence of competing cut- 
price sales which must be met and the apparent difS- 
culty in making a quick shift of full fronts led the man¬ 
ager to test for ways and means. 

The actual results of his tests, of course, varied be¬ 
tween wide extremes. This was partially on account of 
the widely different stocks constantly handled. The 
scries of tests showed, however, that in displays in which 
the usual mirror dividers were not used, there was a 
material reduction in the time required to change the 
fixtures and arrange the new display. 

The reason for this was easily placed. These mirror 
dividers were kept in the trimmers’ storeroom on an up¬ 
per floor of the building. Because of their weight and 
the care required in handling them, it took two men 
to get them down the elevator and truck them across the 
store to the windows. Then it was necessary to carefully 
edge them into the windows. The dividers were cumber¬ 
some and the window entrances narrow. The mirrors 
had to be raised to an angle of forty degrees and slowly 
wormed into the show windows. The time tests showed 
that all this labor went into the placing of an orna¬ 
mental fixture in the window, for outside of its service 
to the store as a background or divider, the selling utility 
of the mirror was insignificant The mirror dividers are 
now kept permanently in assigned windows and never re¬ 
moved. In alt other display windows, the trimmer uses 
a popular board divider of his own design. 

It is patterned after the mirror fixture and painted 
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white. On either side, and at each end of the board, a 
strip of steel is inlaid. Shelves can be fitted into these 
strips at any desired level. Both sides can, therefore, 
be used. These new fixtures cost the store about $175 
each. The advantages of the board divider are ap¬ 
parent. One man can handle it in quick displays; and 
it is not breakable. They make entrance to the windows 
easy, and often increase the selling efficiency of the 
trimmers’ department fully fifty per cent. Scratches 
and marks from rough handling quickly disappear under 
a coat of paint. They lack, however, the ability of the 
mirror divider to reflect displays. 

XI riNDOW dresserafind this new style of divider aavea 
* T time and allows the clerks to use the display as a 
sample when selling from counters near the windows, 

• 

As a selling fixture, this board divider gives a high 
degree of utility. During emergency shifts, the shelves 
on the divider display merchandise while the floors of 
the windows are being cleared. The rapidity with which 
changes of dress can be made eliminates the need of 
window shades. Passers-by are given something to look 
at all the time. Increased sales and a further reduction 
of waste effort results from showing goods on the divider 
shelves during special sales of brass ware, silver and 
china, when there are frequent inquiries about specific 
designs or pieces. Whenever possible, the divider 
stands near a window entrance. Its shelves hold a 
sample of every article in the window. This enables the 
clerks to reach samples without entering the windows or 
disturbing the floor display. 

Hie changes which retail stock storage is undergoing 
aw partially cansed by the introduction of fixtures de¬ 
signed to hdp sales. These fixtures demand a smaller 
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reserve stock than shelves and counters. Their small 
forward stocks require frequent replenishment. The re¬ 
serve stock must, therefore, be as near as possible. 

The spreading use of fixtures with a power to sell is 
a step toward the thorough reorganization predicted for 
retail distribution in America. The ideal is a fixture 
from which the customer can select goods without as¬ 
sistance, pay the cashier and leave the store. A Broad¬ 
way restaurant has realized this ideal. Thousands of 
New Yorkers easily select their food, drop their coins, 
punch a button and carry their meals to tables. Re¬ 
tailers want the same service from fixtures and are will¬ 
ing to pay for it. The manager of a large Boston store 
keeps standing an offer of $100 for the best selling 
fixture designed by a clerk. Automatic selling venders 
may never be perfected, but fixtures with a power to 
sell are a fact. They make possible the rapid display of 
the large present-day stocks—and customers learn to 
choose the store that shows the most in the least time. 




YOU’VE got lo believe in youredf and make ffour bupere 
take atock in you at par and aeemed iidereat. Get the 
pip d a dopon a ousUmer. Fed the tame pereonal to- 
heitude over abtUd poods that strays off to a oompstitor as a 
parsm over a baekdidsr. 

-'■ Geo rge H« Isorimnf 
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HOW QUICKER DELIVERIES 
MET COMPETITION 

By W. W. LtiomU 


F ive bicycle boys formerly handled the deliveries 
for three associated drug stores in a well paved 
southern city of, perhaps, seventy-five thousand. But 
competitive drug stores on most of the advantageous 
comers, in the middle of many blocks, and scattered 
through the residence districts, set a pace that demanded 
still better service. 

The young proprietor of the associated stores solved 
the problem by motorcycle deliveries cleverly adver¬ 
tised. 

For his central store he put on two motorcycles; for 
each of the others, one. At a cost of $2.50 each, extra 
“one-way” telephones were put into the stores. 

Street car advertising was the chief medium of pub¬ 
licity, though some newspaper space was used. At a 
monthly rental of $50.00, every car in the city con¬ 
stantly carries a card calling attention to the “ Owl ’ ’ drug 
stores’ quick, free delivery. The poinfa emphasized 
are: no route deliveries, no charges and no failures. 

One advertising slogan which guaranteed fifteen- 
minute delivery or a flve-dollar forfeit brought in com¬ 
ment from hundreds of people. Only two forfeitures 
were neoeesary in months of service and the offer pulled 
Bxtnuwdinarily well because it proved the druggist's 
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faith in his own plan of “making good.” 

A visitor dropping into one of the “Owl” stores may 
see two motorcycles along the curb. Two minutes later, 
unnoticed, both will probably be gone; so quietly and 
efficiently does the service work. 

The ’phone call comes to a back room, where two clerks 
are constantly preparing and labeling orders for de¬ 
livery. These are laid out in order for the rider as soon 
as he comes in from his last tyip. Deliveries are made 
C. O. D. and the rider is charged at the desk with sales 
until he turns in his collections. 

Repeat prescriptions are filled by number; a motor 
goes after the original prescriptions, has them filled and 
delivers them free. Medicines are given precedence over 
less urgent orders, though everything from chinaware to 
stamps, regardless of profit or amounf, is delivered with 
equal readiness. 

Q uick ddmry mdhodt adartiie “JtfomnV emy 
da)i oj ike week and far into many niykte—eerviee 
which bringt cuetomere back over end over again. 

The different stores cooperate as fully as possible in 
deliveries. Should a rush order reach a store when its 
motor is away, it calls upon one of the other stores for a 
machine. On Sundays and slack times two of the 
motors are laid off, and they work in relays at meal 
times. Every machine bears the trademark, “Mar¬ 
vin’s”; and the sight and sound of the motors day and 
night typifies quick, “get there” relief. 

For four months the proprietor of the “Owl” stores 
hung to his campaign in the face of a standstill trade. 
Then his advertising struck returns. Housewives awoke 
to the new convenience and began to talk about it 
In the sixth month, the sales quadrupled those of a 
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half year previous. On a slow Sunday, with only two 
motors at work, one hundred and twenty-five orders 
were motorcycled. The extreme delivery distance is 
nearly four miles one way, but on the basis of a three- 
quarters of a mite average, this Sabbath record means 
nearly two hundred miles for each machine. 

The druggist estimates that now fifty per cent of his 
orders come over the ’phone. To have (juadrupled this 
business is a triumph in swift, accurate sj-rvice—in busi¬ 
ness-getting alertness. 

The merchants in a city of fifteen thou-sand had a 
heavy burden in delivering their goods to the scattered 
population. .lust west of the city were several coal 
mines and their trade was desirable enough to warrant a 
four-mile delivery of goods. To the east there were rail¬ 
road shops and yards with another, and almost distinct, 
population. Then to the south was a residence district 
that could not be neglected. 

The merchfints had to operate about three times as 
many delivery wagons as business men in cities where 
the population was more centralized. Not infreipiently 
it cost a merchant considi'rably more to make a delivery 
than the entire amount of the oi-der. The people com¬ 
plained of high prices, while the business men insisted 
that they were not making money—a statement that 
was substantiated by a number of failures. The mer¬ 
chants seemed unable to locate the trouble; they could 
not understand why their profits were not efjual to those 
of stores doing a like volume of business in other cities. 

One summer a traveling man for a wholesale house 
spent his vacation with relatives in the little city. lie 
had called on the merchants for years, but during 
these vacation weeks he got acquainted on a more per¬ 
sonal bara and became interested in their local prob- 
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lems. Having the breadth of view of one who haa long 
bumped np against business conditions in various local¬ 
ities, he soon grasped the situation. He started out “to 
find the answer,” and became personally interested. 

T his trateHnj mm reduced delieerp erpeneet for 
the merchante in a cUy of fifteen thamand and at 
ike eame time created a yrofiMe businees for himself. 

He quietly gathered from the merchants information 
relative to the number of orders delivered every day and 
the cost of the teams and drivers. Then he got the 
dealers together one evening and outlined his plan. 

“Your legitimate profits are eaten up by the cost of 
deliveries and the trouble with the delivery system is 
too much lost motion,” he declared. “For instance, 
Alexson may have to send a wagon sqyeral blocks out of 
its way to deliver Mrs. llybist’s bushel of potatoes; 
White sends his wagon out of its way to send this same 
Mrs. Ilybist a couple of cans of corn and a bunch of 
celery, while Murphy covers the route the third time 
to leave a loaf of bread and a half dozen rolls. To 
hold your trade you have to make your regular de¬ 
liveries regardless of the number of orders. It costs 
practically as much to send a wagon down to Knob 
Hill with a sack of flour and a cake of yeast as it would 
with a full load. You have to make deliveries; you 
can’t condense territory or add materially to business. 
The only thing to do is to pool your deliveries so that in 
place of three or four partially filled wagons covering 
the same routes, you can deliver all the goods for a given 
section of the city in one wagon. Pool your work. Have 
an independent delivery service that will handle the 
goods from all the stores. A third of the men and teams 
can. do the work and yon can cut the price of raanf 
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of ywor commodities and still make a larger profit.” 

He then presented figures showing what it actually 
cost the stores to deliver their orders. Some of the 
merchants had never tried to figure out their expenses 
per order and the cost in some instances seemed almost 
unbelievable. It was easy to show where they could 
save money by a syndicate service. To the anticipated 
objection that the scheme looked all right in theory but 
might not work out satisfactorily when put to trial, the 
traveling man declared his willingness to back up the 
scheme with his own money. He went on to say that 
he was tired of the road and had been looking for an 
opportunity to get into business for himself; he added 
that he had enough confidence in the syndicate delivery 
service to give it a trial, and would make a contract to 
deliver all orders for three years at a fiat rate per order, 
regardless of distance, at a figure that was less than half 
of what some of his dealer friends were paying. He 
offered to buy their delivery wagons and horses at a 
fair valuation, hire their most reliable drivers, and make 
deliveries to all parts of the city twice a day. 

Naturally there were many objections—the propo¬ 
sition was too big to be grasped by all the men at once. 
The smaller stores were enthusiastic because it would 
give them just as good service as their larger com¬ 
petitors—and for this same reason the larger stores 
disapproved. They argued that they would be sur¬ 
rendering one of their strongest talking points—fre- 
qamit deliveries. But it was pointed out that they 
would be the biggest beneficiaries, for inasmuch as they 
saved money on every order, the greater the number 
of orders, the greater the amount saved. 

' Ifte merchants went home and began to figure the 
aetoal coat of delivering gopds. Gradually they were 
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converted to the single delivery service and the scheme 
was tried with many misgivings. It has now been tested 
by six years of operation and in the main it has proved 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

T X 7HEN you reach the limit of expansion in your home 
T V territory, you mil ipanf to know how to branch out 
into adjoining sections and grow still more. 

In an enterprising Chicago suburb the merchants 
adopted this cooperative delivery plan for extending 
^heir markets to several smaller villages. No one busi¬ 
ness man had enough trade in any of these nearby vil¬ 
lages to warrant his introducing a free delivery service, 
but several of them got together and agreed to take turns 
in sending wagons to the new territory, each one de¬ 
livering the orders for all the others ., On Monday Stow 
covers a certain district and the next day Rich goes 
over the same route, while Stow sends his wagon to 
another section, and so on. In this way each merchant 
is able to e.xtend his markets; his only additional ex¬ 
pense is for one more delivery wagon and driver. 

The possibilities for intelligent cooperation are be¬ 
ginning to impress themselves upon retail merchants 
and these two instances show most profitable results. 

A southern haberdasher, anxious to extend his trade, 
took a lesson from the mail order houses and decided to 
reach outside territory by “jobbing” to the consumer 
and delivering his orders by mail and express. He had 
formerly been a travelmg man in the counties he thought 
of covering and knew that a certain per cent of the more 
careful dressers went to a larger town to buy. His plan 
was to take the season’s novelties direct to these men. 

Anticipating each season, he packed trunks with 
choice samples which he selected with discrimination in 
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order to cater to the different sections he visited. Th«i 
he launched out on a retail selling trip. A week or leas 
ahead of his visit, he placed advertisements in the local 
papers inviting the public to call and inspect his sam¬ 
ples. Reaching a town, he would display his line in a 
hotel sample room as in his jobbing days. Cu-stomers 
would order by sample and he booked their orders for 
delivery several weeks later. The shirt or the necktie 
that comes direct from a large city always seems to be 
more stylish and up-to-date than the same article pur¬ 
chased in the country store. In every town many men 
made it a point to look over the samples “just to get a 
line on the new styles,” and almost invariably they 
found something that took their fancy and orders. 

No attempt at a cash business was made. All goods 
were delivered by .mail or express and collections were 
bandied in instalments or C. 0. D. Very few accounts 
showed losses. 

The plan was extended to a territory within a two- 
hnndred-mile radius from the Louisiana store, and 
brought welcome styles to the men in the smaller towns. 
The Louisiana haberdasher demonstrated the possibilities 
open to the retailer for extending his trade by delivering 
orders whenever and wherever they are wanted. 

One of the causes of the growth of department stores 
in the larger cities is the perfection of their delivery 
serviees. Not only must goods be delivered in perfect 
condition, but they must be delivered promptly. To 
such an effective system has this service been reduced by 
some of the stores that frequently customers making 
purchases early in the afternoon will find the packages 
awaiting them when they return at six o’clock to their 
suburban homes fifteen or twenty miles from the city. 

The department store that covers both a large city 
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and a forty-mile zone of suburban territory has delivery 
needs that require speed and economy. The great dis¬ 
tances preclude the exclusive use of delivery wagons 
running direct from the store. The larger stores often 
speed up their service by establishing sub-Stations in 
outlying districts. Large motor trucks have now usu¬ 
ally supplanted the wagons formerly used, and four or 
five tons of merchandise can be sent by one of these 
trucks directly from the store to a distributing station 
where the smaller wagons are waiting to receive the 
goods and complete the deliveries. 

Many of the stores use express companies when send¬ 
ing goqds to suburban towns. All purchases except 
furniture and bulky merchandise are packed in mam¬ 
moth trunks which are loaded upon trucks and rushed 
to the express stations on a regular'schedule. Repre¬ 
sentatives with delivery rigs, kept in the various suburbs 
for this purpose, meet the trains, open the trunks on the 
platform, sort the packages by streets or routes, and de¬ 
liver the goods, miles from the store, within a few hours 
after the purchases are made. 

Merchants are looking upon their delivery service 
more and more as a vital factor in attracting business. 
In small towns and in large cities alike there is a 
noticeable movement afloat to quicken deliveries. 
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Ai|CUSTOM-MADE STORE 
THAT PAID 

By Fred Cook 


F ate started mo in business in “hand-mo-down” 
quarters where some one had “kept store” for gen¬ 
erations. The style and arrangement of the building I 
inherited; it seemed impossible to develop an individu¬ 
ality in such surroundings. Like discarded clothing, the 
store did not fit my requirements and changes would be 
little more than patches. 

The building, about twenty-two feet wide and eighty 
feet long, was shelved after the fashion of the majority 
of small establishments. Counters stood in front of 
eveiy. department and through the center of the store 
ran another series of counters or tables. As a result of 
this arrangement the floor space was very limited and 
divided into narrow aisles. On busy days the crowds 
were handled with difficulty. The entire layout was un¬ 
satisfactory, particularly as a narrow front limited the 
window space. 

One day it became necessary to buy the building in 
order to avoid being turned into the street. It seemed 
as thongh the cramped quarters had me cornered. Every 
day some new inconvenience became apparent and I 
wished heartily for a store built after my own ideas and 
to fit my business. 

My opportunity came tmexpectedly. The old frame 
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building, no better in its power of fire resistance than 
in its architecture, burned to the ground. I decided to 
design a building that would avoid the mistakes of the 
old one, and conform as closely as possible to my desires. 
I outlined the virtues which my store was to possess: 

First, it was to be reasonably firepH)of. The old 
building was so ramshackle that the insurance rates were 
high. As a result I had been only partly covered and 
had suffered a heavy loss. Any sort of a frame struc¬ 
ture was, accordingly, out of the question. 

Second, my plans called for a store wide enough to 
give plenty of floor space and satisfactory window front¬ 
age. 

Third, I wanted distinctiveness and personality that 
would at once stamp my shop as different from other 
establishments. > 

And, fourth, it was to have an abundance of light 
and be as attractive as my limited capital would permit. 

I did not want an archih'ct to draw the preliminary 
plans for the building, as I felt that I knew the demands 
of my business much better than an architect. I drew 
my own rough plans and then secured skilled a.ssistance. 
Witli my appropriation in mind, I decided upon a build¬ 
ing thirty-five by fifty feet, with solid brick walls. An 
excavation was made the full size of the building so that 
there would be plenty of basement room. While there is 
not much ehanee for originality in building a basement, 
s glance at my new basement (Figure I) will show 
some distinctiveness to be possible. 

The driveway over which all freight is received lies 
to the back of the store lot, so a wide entrance was ar¬ 
ranged for the back of the basement This entrance was 
made wide enough to admit an ordinary wagon, so 
that the truck of freight or the farmer’s load of prodnee 
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could be backed directly into the basement and there un¬ 
loaded. 

The brick piers necessary to support the streak sill 



interfered with the driveway clearance. To overcome 
titia difficulty, the device shown in Figure I was used. 
The V arrangement of the last section of the streak sill 




in no way leasened stability and made it pwible for a 
loaded wagon to enter and proceed to the center of the 
basement. This has proved a real advantage on many 
occasions. The stone basement walls are two feet wide 
throughout and provide ample strength should we ever 
care to increase the height of the building. 

Practically the entire store front is of glass. My 
final plans called for a twelve-foot display window on 
either side of an eleven-foot entrance. This entrance 
tapers to about eight feet at the doors (Figure II). 
The entire front, including iron beams for overhead, 
iron columns, plate and prism glass, and wooden sashes 
was ordered complete from one source to insure a satis- 
factoiy fit. The woodwork is stained and varnished; the 
iron columns and overhead beams painted white; and 
the scroll and relief work tinted with gold. This gave 
an effect quite distinct from the stereotyped form of 
store front found in the average small town. 

^IT^INTILATION and lighting plans are store features 
V ipkick you will want to specify in detail when you 
finally build to order a store for your business. 

Topping the large panes of plate glass and extending 
across the front of the building, are three sections of 
prism glass set in copper. The prism glass gives ad¬ 
vantageous lighting qualities. To complete the day 
lighting of the building, four arched windows, three by 
four feet, open through the west side wall into a court. 
They are near the top of the wall and above the shelv¬ 
ing. The arched portions open and provide ventilation. 

In the rear of the building, directly over the two 
pain of double door% are plain oblong transoms, two by 
six feet in size. The area of the glaas in the buildmg 
approximates five hundred feet and dayligdit floods tta 
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store—a valoabie assistance in displaying goods. 

The floor arrangement and the fixture lay-out were de¬ 
signed to meet the special requirements of our trade. I 
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flOVRE H: The dealer who deeigned thie etore planned to eecure 

t^nanue floor tpaee, vxtl lighted tentilaled. He woe forced to vie the 
pone to aeoid expeiuue trearing 


handle three lines—groceries, crockery and five and ten- 
.ent goods. 

The crockery department I located at the front of flie 
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new store, so that its displays would catch the eye the 
moment a customer crossed the threshold. One side of 
the doorway features crockery, the other variety goods. 
Every fixture is separate and complete in itself and no 
shelving is attached to the walls. 

For example, the grocery department shelving is built 
in two cabinet sections. The first shelf is three feet from 
the floor. The space is utilized for drawers in one of 
the sections, and for bins in the other. 

The design of these bins is unusual. In my old store 
I used ordinary bins for sugar, oatmeal and other 
similar stock. They necessitated extra handling, for the 
goods had to be scooped from the barrels into the bins. 
I noticed that a competitor stores the barrels beneath the 
shelving and puts up his goods directly from them. I 
now secure the advantages of both systems by making 
the lower sections of the cabinet large enough to admit 
barrels and hide them from view. A foot or so of the 
shelf directly above each compartment is hinged to form 
a cover. In this way I secure all the neatness of a bin 
and none of its inconveniences. 

Above the bins and drawers in the cabinet are four 
shelves. The first shelf is three feet wide and the others 
are successively a few inches narrower. The chief ad¬ 
vantage of this style of shelving is its convenience. It 
will hold more goods than any other style and enables 
you to make a full stock display with a very small amount 
of goods. Owing to its receding width, it allows you to 
remove goods from behind without disturbing the front 
row and preserve an unbroken display. At inventory 
time, canned and package goods can be counted without 
removing them from the shelving. The top shelf, which 
is m feet from the floor, I use for display purposes. 

IHreetly in front of these two grocery eabinetil I 
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placed twelve-foot counters. Bach counter has eight 
drawers and eight display fronts. The display fronts 
are made by fitting the inner ends of the drawers with 
glass and providing a partition a few inches back of 
them to keep the display goods separate from the bulk 
of the contents. 

Directly in front of the aisle and between the two 
counters and cabinets, the ofiiee is located. It is merely 
a desk enclosed in a cage. The location was chosen for 
the sake of convenience and because from it all parts of 
the store are in plain view. 

S HELVING eon be made to help aeU—jdan yoor Jix~ 
tures to tcork tciih ymir saleAm^ and. relieve them 
of ike details of getting enstomns suited from etoek* 

The fixtures for Jhe crockery and the five and ten-ecnt 
goods are like the grocery equipment. The same re¬ 
ceding shelf plan is used, except that the base is paneled 
and is but eighteen inches high. Five shelves of grad¬ 
ually decreasing width complete these fi.xtures. The 
crockery shelving is covered with green felt for display 
purposes. Easels on the shelves and cup hooks screwed 
into the shelf edges are useful, so that customers can 
irrspect goods at close range and have liberal aisle room; 
no counters are placed in front of these departments. 
This arrangement leaves a floor space clear of all ob¬ 
structions and nearly thirty feet in width. On sales 
days some of this apace is used for tables or booths, but 
at aH other times remains clear. 

All of my fixtures are of ash. Ash is cheaper than 
oak and finishes almost as welL 
The window shelves are made four feet deep with 
three-foot paneled backgrounds of ash. These back¬ 
grounds I have found to be of the right height for ordi- 
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nary stock di^)lajn. When b more preteations dispiiQr is 
planned, a false back can be bnilt to any desired height. 

I found it necessary to use columns through the center 
of the building, since eliminating them meant espensive 
trussing. 1 partly concealed them by building hexagonal 
oak cabinets around them. These cabinets are fitted 
with plate glass shelves and make very useful fixtures, 
particularly adapted to seasonal displays of glass spe¬ 
cialties and other small wares. 

To get favorable lighting at night, I use electric bulbs 
which demand twelve hundred candle power. A one 
hundred candle power light, with a prismatic shade, 
hangs over each grocery counter, two at equal distances 
from each end of the side wall fixtures, and two in line 
with these near the center of the store. The windows 
are equipped with adjustable bonijet reflectors which 
hold two forty candle power bulbs. 

After using my new building for a considerable length 
of time, I know of no change I should care to make. 
Plans of the building and fixtures have already been 
furnished to other merchants who vrish to duplicate my 
successful arrangements. 




T^ONTyoii/M} vken m get into a ettmfof ikofini iim 
^ ihai you indineiimif huno what the store repremitsf 
Can*t you almoetSed (Aot you wiU gd a equare deed m ttu 
flaeOf or tk<d you had better iceep your eyee open in llo other 
ptaerf When the derks treat you eourtetn^ and veM- 
yfiitfy and you are mode to fed tJluif you ere wdeome, arm*i 
tfeupretty erne to foodtoiftur road eren to trade Smf 
WeEi^ ail that it perteneldy, and we utuaOy eptakedU at 
dare potiey and store mdhoat. 

-^ea B. Buaylaa 




GUIDING SALESMEN 
AND TACK 


BY >IaP^ 


By W. A. W&terbury 
Sales Manager, A. B. Dick Company 


M ap and tack systems are one of the most important 
equipment features of offices which handle travel¬ 
ing salesmen, selling agents, or a more or less extensive 
mail order business. They are geographical charts that, 
in a way, keep the management of your business under 
close supervision. ‘They are to the manufacturer or 
merchant as the train charts are to the train dispatcher 
—indicators showing what is going on at every critical 
point 

Yon can make the map and tack system show in con¬ 
densed form the territory covered by your dealers, 
agents and traveling salesmen. You can use it to lay 
out a salesman’s route and to follow him as be pursues 
it. It keeps yon in constant touch with his work and 
lets you know at all times what he is doing and whether 
he is making or losing money. 

The map also tells yon at a glance where prospective 
trade lies. It locates fields that have not been de¬ 
veloped. It shows yon where collections are due, and 
where advertising is producing the best results. It may 
be drawn upon for a hundred and one other points im¬ 
portant to your bumnesB. 

As goienlly used, the map and tack sy>tem consists 
of one or more cabinets of s^ow towers, which con- 
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tain the maps required. Sometimes a single drawer is 
used for a map of a single state; sometimes a drawer will 
contain only a portion of a single state and at other 
times two entire states, according to the character of your 
business and the money you can afford to put into the 
equipment. 

Tacks with different colored heads and balls of differ¬ 
ent colored twine are used in connection with the maps 
to indicate different business conditions. 

S AItESMEN can be followed by maya and tacka, iheir 
rouiea acheduled and their work laid otd ao that it 
can be checked from the home oflce day by day. 

This is the simplest form of a map and tack system. 
Probably no two concerns apply it in exactly the same 
manner. The equipment is merely yie foundation and 
may be regarded as the toot with which to work, 

I have found my way of operating the system to be 
simple and practical. Any one can put it into practice 
at any time without conflicting with other interests. 

I will take as an example my company, which employs 
fifty to a hundred salesmen to handle and sell a market¬ 
able article that is in more or less demand in all parts of 
the country. In addition to the salesmen on the road, 
I have a resident sales organization of dealers and agents 
who are under contract to handle my line of goods and 
who have, under the contract, exclusive rights to the 
sales in their territories. These agents are scattered. 
Some control a single town or city, others an entire 
county, and some a state. 

As I have no right to operate in districts allotted to 
exclusive agents, I have to keep my traveling salesmen 
out of their territory. In order to do this, it is im¬ 
portant that exclusive territories be designated on tfao 
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maps. I give an exclusive contract to a resident agent 
or dealer who can secure more business, or the same 
amount of business, at less cost than I can through my 
traveling men. It is vital that I keep myself informed 
of his productiveness and prevent it from diminishing. 
To do this I use white tacks. 

A white tack indicates an exclusive agent. If he con¬ 
trols a town or city, a single white tack inscfrtcd at that 
point on the map Ls sufficient. If he covers a county or 
large territory, a line of white tacks along the county 
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FORMS I and II: Tht tari (i( the top it filed by dlira to locale the 
ayenl't name, addrets and terriiory. The lou-er card it filed by the agenTe 
name in a general index and gieet a crate reference to the territory cardt 


or territorial boundaries, a black string connecting them, 
and a white tack to mark the agent’s headquarters in a 
town or city, show the district covered and the per- 
inanent address of the man in charge. If a territory 
has more than one agent, two white tacks indicate the 
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It Ui, of eonne, eiaential that there Aoald be a mjr 
of naming agents b}r inspecting the nuqp. 'nte indei 
card shown in Form I, supplies this information. 
A drawer in a card cabinet, subdivided according to 
states, cities and names, will hold the cards. The cards 
appear under the names of the cities tacked in white 
and contain the names and addresses of the agents and a 
description of the territories. Duplicate cards (Form 
II) containing only the names and addresses are kept 
separately with the cards of all the other agents, ar¬ 
ranged alphabetically by names. 

One glance at the map shows the territory controlled 
by an exclusive agent. Reference to the first card filed 
under the name of the city he uses as headquarters 
shows who he is and the territory he controls. The sec¬ 
ond card gives only his name and address. It is the 
cross index and locates the territory and address of an 
agent who is mentioned only by name in correspondence. 
Reference to the map makes the information about him 
complete. 

On receipt of an inquiry I consult the map and the 
town or city that furnished the prospect. The original 
inquiry is given a number, and all future dealings or 
correspondence with the inquirer is conducted under 
that number. An index card (Form III) winch car¬ 
ries the name and address of the prospect is given a 
corresponding number. We do no* file correspondence 
about prospective business in the general office file until 
the inquirer has been sold, but file it separately and by 
consecutive numbers. The number of the card acts aa 
a guide for locating the correspondence. These cards 
are filed alphabetically by states, cities, and names. 

Aa soon as a prospect has been secured, tim «ty 
tadted in bladr, a number given and an index card fflsd 
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ont, I send eirenlar matter, prices and other neeeasaiy 
information. Two carbon copies of the letter are made. 
The stenographer attaches one to the original commoni* 
cation for temporary filing, and forwards the other, 
with an appropriate letter, to the agent controlling the 
territory from which the prospect answered. I never 
send the original communication to an agent, but write a 
reply worded so that he can understand the purport of 
the original inquiry. If this is ambiguous, I attach a 
copy of the inquiry. 

The black tack remains in the map until the resident 
agent notifies the home office of a sale. After a sale it 
is removed and a blue tack substituted. If the cards 
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FORMS III and IV: Th« card (Utheiopi* a **protpett" record, and girta 
tk$ nama and aidrm of a pouitie etuiomer. The town card ahomt ih$ 
addrmc oAednU hy vhidi eaUnten on ihe road are JoUowd with oorr^ 
rpondene* from tiie home o^e 


dum other prospective busines in the same city, both 
Uhe and black tacks appear. The proper index card 
H marked “sold” and transferred to the back of all 
earda in that state into a “sold” compartment. The 
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eompartment is arranged alphabetically under cus¬ 
tomers’ names. The correspondence, which can be lo¬ 
cated by the number on the card, is removed, from the 
numerical file and transferred to the general file. 

Thus a black and blue tack indicate business accom¬ 
plished and work still to be done, and reference to the 
cards, the correspondence and the “sold” cards shows 
instantly the prospective trade and the sales. A sum¬ 
mary of the business done in any town can be con¬ 
veniently kept on a card in the “sold” file. In this 
manner the amount of business done by any agent for 
any period of time can lie quickly ascertained. 

Sometimes it is difficult to induce the agent to notify 
you when he makes a sale to a prospect you have re¬ 
ferred to him. Usually a reminder will secure action. 
A monthly statement of the sales enables you to tack up 
the maps, add to your cards and assemble a complete 
statement of the business done in an agent’s territory. 

H ALPACK, a enteeman, ts rauled by the- map and 
iack ayxtfvt arui hia trip here explained to tkfU you 
can follow him and watch him at work. 

Open territory methods can, perhaps, be best illus¬ 
trated with Figure III, shovring a section of Michigan. I 
will suppose that this part of the state has no exclusive 
agents, but is covered by three traveling men, Halpack, 
Maxton and Casey, routed from Chicago, the home 
office. We can take Halpack as an illustration. For ex¬ 
ample, let us suppose he travels from temporary head¬ 
quarters at Coldwater. Consequently Coldwater bears 
a plaid tack. Since this territory is not surrounded by 
taehs and string, it is not exclusive. It is under tiie 
control of the general office and covered by a salaiman. 
Beferenee to the index oard under “Coldwater, Midi- 





nOVRE III: Tkit eonur ei Uidagm hat bem mOtd bg Uu ptap and 
talk tgdamfm a MJwman tnwdini from CeUmaUr U> (hand Rapidt fa 
Taaamteg and back tlmmih Mriaa. Tha vbite Uula repramt exthum 
aantts Ika blad:, taquiria; and parpU ana an daetd at (hand BafUa 
and BmU Cmk la dta^gmUe tptdd batinm. 




igan,*’ shows that Ealpack ia in (^uurge. I find blaok 
taeks in numerous towns and cities scattered thronghout 
tiiis section ,of the state, and go to the index cards to 
obtain numbers locating correspondence in the numerical 
file. Letters so obtained enable me to analyze condi- 
^ns and lay out a route for Halpack to follow. I must 
arrange bis route so that he will not come in conflict 
with Maxton, who operates from Eaton Rapids, and 
other travelers in contiguous districts. I substitute 
plaid tacks for black ones in towns where I have pros¬ 
pective business which I desire Halpack to visit on the 
present trip. Examinations of the railroads and the 
junction points give me the following route: Cold- 
water to Sturgis, Three Rivers, Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo, 
Richland Junction, Allegan, Monteith, Wayland, Crand- 
ville. Grand Rapids (a purple tack imGrand Rapids in¬ 
dicates special business; reference to the index card 
diowB it to be an important collection and all papers 
connected with it are in possession of the credit depart¬ 
ment, waiting to be called for), Middleville, Hastings, 
Nashville, Charlotte, Battle Creek (purple tack, col¬ 
lection), Marshall, Albion, Homer, Hanover, Addison, 
Jackson, Manchester, Tecumseh, Dundee (beyond the 
limits of the map shown on the illustration), Adrian, 
Hudson, Jonesville and home. 

I now take two strings, red and green, and tie them 
to the Coldwater tack, looping the red around the tadm 
in the order above named, until I reach Jonesville, the 
last town before reaching home. This shows the route. 
The object of having the string end at Jonesvilie is to 
avoid confusion, as one examining the amp might 
RBae Haipwdc went in a direction qsposite to my root¬ 
ing, if the string waa eoatinoed back to &e OdldwMor 
talk. Tim green string is dio tmd to fin OoldwatBr 
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tadt, tart » left looee. As aom u Helpaek «!««• 4i» 
first town (Stnrg^), he notifies the home office bf S»i» 
(or by mail, if he is traveling slowly), and the green 
string is looped around the Sturgis tack, and so m 
during his complete route. A glance at the map wp 
always show the last town cleared. The next town is, 
therefore, the place where Halpack can be reached by 
wire or letter. 

It is important that notices of departures should be 
immediately recorded on the map with the loose string. 
Reports of the business transacted and the sales made 
are sent to the home office daily and the records are 
handled along the general lines already explained. 

P UTTING your finger on a talesman nkoitoutonlhe 
road it an easy matter if you are using map and 
tack mMkode ulkiek eonstan&y keep careful lai on him. 

To locate a traveling man who is moving over a 
tacked route, as for instance, Halpack, reference is made 
to his card in the index file (Coldwater). Previous to 
his departure from a town or city he wires his time of 
departure and his hotel or mail address in the next town, 
and sends this information as far in advance of his de¬ 
parture as practicable. If circumstances will permit, 
he sends this information by mail. As soon as I re¬ 
ceive it I have the time of departure, date, name of the 
next town and mail address recorded on the card, w^bich 
is availabte to any one who has occasion to communicate 
with him. Form IV shows the form of card used for 
this purpose. It indicates, for instance, that H. C. Hel- 
paek left Schoolcraft July 11, 6:30 p. m., and that he 
shtadd be addressed at the Hess House, Kalamaxoo, until 
notice arrives. In the case of a traveler mov- 
iag too rapiffly to permit the tme of his departure 
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k inteaded to cover the movnamta Sal- 
padc, travda rapidly. In the case of a toaveler 
moTing more slowly, toe mails may be titilised in^ead 
of the wires. If tois is done, as much notiee as pos- 
siUe ki advance of departure toould be given. 

As fast as a town is cleared and toe correspondence, 
reports, and orders sent in, if unfinished or prospective 
business remains, toe black tack is restored. 

If all business is cleaned up and there is no fnrtoer 
necessity for returning, and credits have been taken, a 
blue tack is substituted for toe black. A town may bear 
a black and a blue tack—indicating prospective busing 
and sales consummated. The maps show where your 
business is coming from. A prepcnderance of black 
tacks and a scarcity of blue in territory regularly and 
properly traveled indicates weak representatioa or an 
unprolifie field. A change of representativea may aitffir 
toe situation, or the failure to get a satii^actory bnsineM 
may be due to causes needing careful study. 
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PART IV-SALES RECORDS 
AND SYSTEMS 


Efficiency as a Habit 

IT is not tlio fellow wlio i-i jiiiiipiiif; up and 
* down .'ill the time who produces the be^t re¬ 
sults. It is the fellow who keeps his human 
mnehine in ^oo i sliiipe. usini; his hrain and doing 
some good eoiisislenl thinking. 

Just in proportion as we get ourselves trained 
into habits of right thinking and the forming of 
hahiUs of aeeiirai y, habits of sinecrily, habits of 
honesty, just so mneh h ive we got out of our 
will power, leaving Us fr.'c to do bigger things 
that our brain ought to be iloing. Old thoughts 
are easy, because they go through the same 
channel, but new thoughts are hard. 

You know we .sometimes get the wrong concep¬ 
tion: that the way of increa-ed etiieieney i,s to 
■speed up and go a whole lot faster, but, really, 
increased efficiency is going to be the careful, 
thoughtful, .systematic working out of the.se 
things and the avoidance of waste. 

The last fifty years was given to the improve¬ 
ment of machinery. The next fifty years must 
be given to the human machine. 
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LEARNING TRADE CONDITIONS 
FROM FIELD MEN 


By HttiMi K. Hsnrl* 

T o WRITE “ginger letters,” post comparative 
scores and award prizes, is comparatively easy 
work, but that is not enough. The sales manager of to¬ 
day must have specific and actual knowledge of condi¬ 
tions in the field to make his help count. His difficulty 
lies in getting salcemen’s reports which, in condenaed 
form, accurately picture each customer with whom the 
house deals. 

A sales manager who makes his percentage of retuna 
climb steadily month by month, achieves results by a 
system of daily reports which graphically give him a 
bird’s-eye view of business done, and which keep him 
in close personal touch with his men and tiieir oustomm* 
at aS times. The house handles a wide variety of goods 
and the reports permit him to study and know his ens- 
toBO^s business and to discern and instantly correct 
errors of salesmen in handling trade. 

The qmtem shows the weakness of salesmen as well as 
thdr strength. It is not baaed on lump soma of goods 
aoM, but riiowa tiie dmtribntion ^ sales over Oe entiw 
handled by the house. Mtmthly tadmli^gihi 
dt ^ aaltsaMn’ia sheets giva Ae tdltoen of the uen jti if 
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loon up ond raggest possibilitiw of eiq>azuioB or re- 
trenehment. 

The customer report used, five by seven inehee in 
size, is indexed by salesmen’s routes and by towns. Each 
route has a separate drawer. Towns are divided alpha¬ 
betically. The top of the sheet carries the name of the 
salesman and time of call, together with the name 'and 
addr^ of the customer. The column at the left itemizes 
the lines of goods sold by the house; the remaining ten 
eolunms on the sheet are filled in by the salesmen. Trip 
sales are recorded in their proper columns and prospect¬ 
ive orders are indicated and kept track of. 

^ VERY BoUt manager h<u aeked at one tim or anothor 
mIj/ot this ieeled flan, v^ieh moMee one kovee to 
duck on TivaW odtot^ oni ekape ii» vxtrk accordingly. 

If the dealer is heavily stocked, hL leading lines are 
given and the sales manager, by comparing the columns 
“Leading Lines’’ and “Exclusive In,” may gather daily 
knowledge of his rivals’ work in competing territory and 
may organize his force to meet it. A check in the 
catalog columns shows that the dealer is supplied, but 
an “x” warns the office to forward the book. The most 
important of all is the first column. Here every line on 
which to write a letter is specified. With this informa¬ 
tion before him, the correspondent can write letters on 
q)ecific topics and omit generalities which lead nowhere. 

Financial standing, ability and responsibility, class 
of trade and local business conditions, together with any 
gtMaip of interest to the credit man or sales man- 
agew, are shown on the back of the sheet 'Hie aeheuMi 
■a tried out m pmctieal and oomprehmsive from tiie aal 4 i 
IBBBager’a point of view. The aakanen kde 190a ft If 
aw affeethre aid and are glad to use it 
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Easily adaptable to any masufactnrer, jobber or 
wholesaler by simply making the proper classification 
of lines, the report gives an intimate index of actual 
conditions at every point on a man’s route. 

The reports furnish topics for discussion at the 8^lles- 
men’s quarterly conventions. Tabulation of the sheets 
may show a wholesale grocery force that candy sales fall 
below the average maintained in other lines. By getting 
salesmen to compare notes, exchange experiences, repeat 
criticism and explain failures and analyze their talk, the 
cause of the trouble can be found. If it lies in selling, 
emphasis can be placed on the candy sales campaign 
and the leading lines’ advertising and selling appropria¬ 
tions reduced to make up the difference. If the trouble 
lies in manufacturing or buying, steps are taken to cor¬ 
rect the error. 

« 

The tabulated reports are an inspiration for head¬ 
quarters and for the road man. They raise house con¬ 
ventions above a dry, uninteresting routine level. But 
most important of all the results achieved by the reports 
on individual customers, is the close supervision of pros¬ 
pects’ and customers’ lists which they allow. They per¬ 
mit the right sort of letters to be written—personal, 
friendly, specific. 

T INFORTUN^TE, indeed, i$ the menfuat wko ha* mi 
^ leofned ikot ikere ia a kind pubUeUy more valmiblo 
Ikon tftaf which he pave for tn magaane* ^ newrpaptn. 

Uiealla eery problem to the moded merehani who 
wndmtemd* human nature and who naturally tdenUfie* kim^ 

ee^eontpieuoudy with thoeemoeemmta and mUerprimwkitk 

alhndfatorabU public attention, 

—Thimaii A. De W«Me 

OtNBMraf Tto MM Ca«|aw 
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WHAT YOUR SALESMEN 
SHOULD REPORT 



By B. C. Bean 


S alesmen calling upon the trade, handle informa¬ 
tion of uae to the sales and credit departments. 
Formerly this information was secured from the sales¬ 
man’s letters. In some cases it was necessary, in order 
to get in complete data, for the salesman to send in his 
orders, a route carc^ an expense book, and then write 
one or two letters to report on speeial trade conditions. 
The tendency now is to condense and compact informa¬ 
tion as much as possible. This acts in two ways: (1) 
it gives the salesman less writing to do, while greatly 
extending the amount of information, and (2) compacts 
records for easy and quick reference. 

Specifically, modem business methods call for one or 
more of the following: (1) a salesman’s report showing 
the day’s woA and the conditions of trade; (2) a list 
of proq)ective customers, showing date of calls, sales, 
and so on; (3) a catalog of customers and prospects, 
secured from the combined sales force; (4) a report of 
sales and cdlections, showing ccanparative records of 
present and past business; (5) a weekly, monthly, or an¬ 
imal eompilation card. 

Form I is designed as the simplest form of report ad- 
sdmible. ’This is planned to check on the road man who 
NWte firoaa the sales manager’s list Ihia list may be 
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furnished to the traveler, in tjrpewritten form or the 
report card may be partially filled out in the office and 
sent out for completion. 

After the salesman visits the town, he forwards his 
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JFORM 2: Whm the ealeeman vutiU in a report card like tkie^ he 
fieee the ealee manager a detailed oatline qf eondiliom among hie cueUmere 
w a town. The card eervee aleo as a check on the ealeemanle aetieilg 


card to the home office, where it is checked and filed 
under his guide card. A separate card is made for each 
town, so if several towns are visited in a day, a corre¬ 
sponding number of cards will be forwarded. The re¬ 
verse side of the card may contain an itemized daily «- 
pense account, a summary or duplicate of orders, or both. 

This one card system, though simple, is quite thr¬ 
ough. It will be found a good system for introduetmjr 
use, or where a firm does not have many salesmeti. 

When it is desirable to itemise selling expenses ean^ 
fully and make a eomparative record to determine aaB- 
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iog costa of certain linea, a two card record will be 
found very satisfactory. This record is more detuled 
than the one card system and can be made as searching 
as desired. 

The two card system may be used by any mercantile 
house employing road men. The salesman makes his 
report each week—or as desired—either by the regular 
expense book or on a card, and this account is compiled 
on Form II, designed to show in the most compact form 
the itemized expense, the total sales, and the grand total 



FORM Ih Tk» MUenum't wetklj/ report ie tabuhted on thie card. 
Jlomrmd expaue, Mai ealet, and a summary of the money in hand at the 
and <!f each weet can all be thoan on such a oasd 


for the wedc. If so desired this card may be taken as a 
basia from which to make up the ledger charges against 
io^vidnal lines of goods. 

' The back of tins card (Form III) shows sales, 0 (d- 





















lections, mailing pants, and route. Bjr oonparing one 
week’s cards with another’s, the comparative jrield of 
territory on various trips will be shown. When a new 
salesman is given a territory or salesmen exchange terri- 



FORMS III and IV; The wider form it Ike reeeree of FORM II, On 
ii you ran ekaw in a feneral way eaUe, eoUectiom, mailini fei^ mU 
rouln. The other card ie rued to eummariie figurei oter h o e n ly wris 

tories, the sales manager can obtain a line on the selling 
ability of the man in the field. 

Compilation of collections and expenses can be snm- 
marized as desired on Form IV. In the form drown 
there is room for twenty-six weeks, and one card prurted 
on both sides will be sufficient for the selling record of a 
road man for a year. The special features of this two 
card system are: (1) simplicity, requirijc^ little extn 
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labor; (2> completeness and aeoessibility of records; (3) 
exact information as to daily route and address of sales¬ 
man; (4) elasticity, permitting subdivisions and classifi¬ 
cations giving special information. 

C oncentrating taUmen m the Unee which 
theif htUniuaUy sell beH can eatily h« aeeomplUhed 
by tfnt timpU and nicect^ul plan for using colored cards. 

By using cards of different colors, departmental classi¬ 
fication may be made. For instance, if a house has two 
classes of salesmen—those selling goods from one depart¬ 
ment and those selling from more than one department 
—the first class can be given a single color and the 
second group a different color for each department. This 
permits comparison of expenses to sales, enables the 
sales manager to determine with what particular line a 
certain salesman does the best, and allovps close scrutiny 
of the selling records in many other ways. 

Lists of customers and prospects are of value to the 
sales manager, and it is essential that they be compact, 
accessible and accurate. In selling the city trade. Form 
V, or some modification of it, is useful. Different colors 
represent districts of a compact territory, as many 
colors being used as there are selling districts. The card 
is practically self-explanatory in its make-up and may 
embody any special features desired. Thus the notations 
“a,” “f.” And “g” after the date in the space for 
“calla,” refer to a code used to indicate the results of 
salesmen’s visits. The key to this code follows; 
a—Not buying, 
b—Buyer out 

f—Firm overstocked and not buying. 

Secured promise from buyer to ns a fair 
duue of trade. 









Infomation not covered by a key letter goes under 
“Remarks.” 

The salesman routes his cards in the office, takes 
them with him on his calls, makes his notations, and re¬ 
turns his card each evening to the cabinet where they 
are filed, the date tab being set to indicate the probable 
or exact date the next call should be made. 

By modifying Form V as desired, a list of actual or 



FORM V: The eanU here ehoun are used for citg routes, rack Ustriet 
hosing a segtarate color. The “o,” and /’ after **eaUs** rtfer to a 
cede corering conditions encountered id each visit. The salesmen lake the 
cards aith&em, fill in the necessary notes on their routes, and file Asm owsgi 
each evening un^folloW'Up date tabs 


prospective customers can be arranged and the form 
may be easily changed to suit the requirements of more 
extended territories. Classification of sales may also be 
effected by individual tabs on the cards and the oolotB 
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used to distinguish the salesmen’s customers. The 
ordinary daily or monthly follow-up cards may be used, 
too, in arranging for the care of prospective business. 

There is no line of business that can not use one or 
more of the foregoing records. They may be modified 
and extended to suit the particular line you sell and will 
be of direct use in keeping the sales manager in touch 
with his salesmen, his buyers, and his expenses. 

Selling records, unlike production records, are simple 
and can be kept with absolute accuracy. The ratio 
of sales to expenses may be determined to the fraction of 
a cent, for instance, and when the record extends over 
a considerable length of time, such a history determines 
with mathematical exactness the worth of a salesman in 
the territory which he has worked. The importance of 
this is not to be under-rated. It has often been held 
that the value of the salesman is an indeterminable or 
inexact quantity. This has often been because the re¬ 
sources of the territory in which a sales force worked 
were unknown—the result of a lack of systematic records 
in the past. No manager can get correct impressions 
except from sales summaries, and these should be com¬ 
pact and in the best form for continuous study and 
everyday contact. 

CS3 


|r\ID you eoer ttof io think how much your otm prtunee 
moment u required at your uxtrk; how dependent 
mm derka oreonyoufor prkei, and marking biUe; how many 
Iddu you fume from your cuetomere becauee no tun derla 
morduurgetkeeameforanoffquardityof anoddarticUf The 
meeehant dwuldaeoidtkeet petty imiatione to kimee^ and te 
kie euetemere. 


—David W. Hiittolt 
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FOLLOWING AND REPORTING 
CITY SALES 

B)' Keodali Baoninr 


S IMPLE systems by which each city salesman may be 
made to conduct his own follow-up on prospects, 
under the supervision of the company, arc valuable time 
savers. One tested out by an Eastern manufacturinf! 
bmi, has been adopted by the sales department of four 
large companies. • 

This system centers in a small leather booklet, three 
by five inches, which each salesman carries. In this 
book arc bound, in loose leaf form, one hundred or more 
of the cards illustrated in Form I. These cards alter¬ 
nate in color, yellow and white, throughout the book. 

Every time the salesman encounters a firm he makes 
a record of the interview on the yellow sheet and a car¬ 
bon copy on the white sheet. On this sheet he writes, 
with indelible pencil, the essential information to be 
remembered, the name of the customer, the address, the 
date of the interview, the name of the house buyer and 
the kind of business followed. Since the forms repro¬ 
duced here as examples of this system are used by a 
firm manufacturing safes, provision is made on them for 
information about the safe to be replaced or talcmi in 
exchange. 

Space is also provided for a brief emnment on the 
prospects of sdling, and a note made of the prices 
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which h*TO been quoted, the number of the floor to 
which delivery must be made and the date on which the 
salesman believes that a follow-up call should be made. 
The salesman then signs this slip and deposits both the 
original and the carbon in a basket. 

Every day these .slips are collected by the “item 
clerk.” The original slip is filed chronologically, under 
the date on which the salesman is to make the next call. 
The white slip is filed geographically, according to the 
district in which the “item” is located. 

Every night the “item clerk” selects from the file 
those yellow slip' on which arc indicated the calls to 
be made on the following day. These slips are taken 



from the file and placed in a small compartment in a 
cabinet which serves as the salesmen’s postoffice, and in 
which all directions and correspondence are found by the 
nlesmen the first thing in the morning. Eadi of these 
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compartments is numbered and devoted exclusively to 
the use of one salesman. In this way the memoranda of 
calls to be made on that day are not only brought to the 
attention of each salesman, but are placed before him in 
his own handwriting. The white slips are left in the 
geographical file for reference. 

As soon as the salesman makes these follow-up calls, 
he arranges a return call report, illustrated in Form 
II. The first of these return call reports is made out on 
a pink slip, on which is recorded the name of the firm, 
its address, the date of the call, the buyer’s name and 
whatever comment is necessary. At the bottom of the 



slip a space is provided for a reference to the date of the 
next call. These pink slips are then filed chronologically 
in the same cabinet which contains the yellow slips. 
They are brought to the attention of the sal»man on Ae 
date indicated. 
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In the same wajr a report on the third call k mad6 
out on a gray slip, and the date of the fourth call is 
indicated. Thus a complete and constant record of every 
prospect is kept, not only by the salesman, but by the 
company, which uses the white slips in the permanent 
file as a basis of inquiring into the work which each 
salesman is doing in each geographical district, and 
from which the company may follow the progress of each 
district and call the man’s attention to prospects that 
are not being carefully followed. 

G etting a Une m each salegman in this tcay tn»> 
prtssen the men idth your abilUy and establiskes 
a valud}U bond between tite home ofice and ike field force. 

This supervision by the company of the work of each 
salesman is an adrantage to both the sales force and the 
company. In the first place, the system impresses the 
salesman with the necessity of differentiating carefully 
between those firms which are in the market and those 
which are not. Secondly, the status of those who are in 
the field is brought to his attention mechanically and 
regularly, in a form which he can most easily recognize. 
In the third place, the system creates a bond between the 
company and the salesmen, whereby the latter arc made 
to recognize the fact that the interests of both are com¬ 
mon, and that the assigned territories are not to be re¬ 
garded solely as personal property, to be worked or neg¬ 
lected at will, but must be cultivated by cooperation. 

This system may be applied with modifications to the 
sales force of every manufacturing house whose salesmen 
make personal city solicitations. Whether these memo¬ 
randa amount to one per cent or twenty-five per cent of 
the total calls which are made, the foUow-np slips are of 
value in keeping the territory carefully covered. 
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In cases when diairp lines are not drawn between 
assigned territories, conflicts between salesmen who are 
trying to interest the same prospect are brought to the 
attention of the company mechanically, by means of the 
geographical file, and adjustments may be made before 
the matter comes to a dispute. 

As each sale is made, the follow-up records are re¬ 
moved from the follow-up files. In this way, the follow¬ 
up lists are kept constantly “alive,” and the state of 
life of each prospect is indicated by the color slip. The 
salesman knows that a yellow slip is a memorandum for 
a second call, a pink slip for a third call, and a gray 
slip means a fourth call. As each call usually implies 
a continued interest on the part of a prospect, the sales¬ 
man may plan his day’s work in such a way as to give 
his most careful attention to those firms to whom records 
show that the greatest amount of care has already been 
given. 


D ECORDS 0/ pnupedi in hia dim posseaaim and 
sV under kia coTitrot enalde tkr aalraman io uaa apart 
momenta for checking up and thinking out new approachea. 

The salesman who wishes to keep in his own posses¬ 
sion a permanent record of his prospects may be pro¬ 
vided with cards like Form III, which remind him of 
the time elapsed since the last call and furnish all 
necessary data regarding quotations. 

These cards the salesman may keep in an individnal 
follow-up file. He may classify them in either of two 
ways: hy grouping them alphabetically, and using clips 
over the figures at the top to guide him in picking out 
the cards which must be attended to each day; or by dia- 
tributing them in a file with a set of guide cards num¬ 
bered fw each day of the month. The aec<md method w 
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generally found to be the more Batisfactory. 

To be snccessfnl, a system of this kind does not need 
a great amount of time, but rather faithfulness. Becords 
which call for daily memoranda should be attended to 
every night. The salesman must obey his follow-up. If 
he does, the system will do as much for him as an as¬ 
sistant salesman. 

This system, although somewhat similar in purpose to 
follcw-up systems used in other lines, is novel on ac¬ 
count of its specific application, and bears many points 
of advantage over the personal notation system, which, as 
a rule, the average solicitor carries on for himself with¬ 
out the supervision of the company. 




AS a prineipU of laVf *'coceai emptor” behngt to a hypoM 
^ day. It$ very eziaience « a direct admiaeiont never to 
be eraeed from hieiory'e pages, that there was a Hne when the 
edier of goods was unscrupulous, so unscrupulous that the 
law gave the task of reforming him up as a had Job, and 
said: **Let the buyer bewareT* 

But what the law would not even undertake, Bueineu did. 
What all the Jails in Christendom could do, Bueinese 
did. For Busineet, bp wuUdng honeetp pap, has made 
** 0 ma t empior’* a dead doctrine. 

J, R(^>erU 
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SHORT-CUT REAL ESTATE 
RECORDS 

By Z. P. Wlmlcii 
Browne, Windes and Company 


P rospects by the hundreds are annually met by 
the real estate man. He makes hundreds of listing, 
offering, selling transactions in a week. His brain is so 
stocked with details of current business that he must 
have either a phenomenal memory back of his forehead 
or else he ought to have a system of written records 
which will act as a memory for him—records that he 
can turn to and find what he wants when he wants it, 
records that will do his remembering for him better than 
he can ever do it himself.” 

In about these words my partner and I summarized a 
problem one night when neither of us was able to recall 
whether a certain property had been offered to a certain 
prospect. It was one of several incidents urging us to 
find a method of keeping reliable and convenient data 
about past and current transactions. 

Such a method we found. Thousands of properties 
and customers in all their multifarious relations to our 
firm are through our numbering system condensed into 
two volumes of records, our Property Book and Cus¬ 
tomers’ Book. Exact information about any of the 
items we have handled since we installed these records 
ean he gained in a few minutes by turning to tiie proper 
page hi one or both of these boob 
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We devised a form to contain the name and address 
of each prospective customer, with the offerings made 
to that customer. At the top of this form is placed a 
customer number. The use of a number for each prop¬ 
erty and each customer applies also to our Property 
Book. In this, each property number, in order, is placed 
at the top of a column; underneath are written the 
numbers of all the customers to whom that property has 
been submitted and the day on which they saw the 
property or were told of its location. Thus, we have a 
constant record of the prospects to whom each property 
has been submitted. 

R eal estate dealers will appre/'iate the value ofWindes* 
system for telling the owner exactly whfU has been 
done in the effort to sell his property, 

• 

More than once an owner has come in to demand why 
his property wasn’t selling. In such a case, we turn to 
the records and give him the names and addresses of 
persons who have had his property offered to them. 
Such a record of selling efforts is convincing. A cus¬ 
tomer’s number under a property number in this book 
means that the customer has either personally visited 
the property, or, not having opportunity to make a 
personal visit, has received a photograph and description 
with the address. 

In a Customer’s Book, laid out in the same way, each 
prospect enters numerically. When a property is sub¬ 
mitted to him, the number of the property and the date 
of the offering are entered. If a prospect’s face is 
fimiiliar, he is looked up. The alphabetical card file of 
customers tells ns his number, and if he was formerly a 
customer we look up the offerings made him. His real 
estate disposition and methods may be recalled from the 
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records of five or ten years back and the information 
has sometimes proved of value. The few persons who 
waste time by looking at many properties and never 
buying are fairly well known. Such a person would 
have to make his buying intentions clear before we 
would go far with him. When we close the office to go 
to dinner or to keep business appointments, as some¬ 
times happens, the front windows go right on with their 
selling function. 

The Property Book records serve also as a protection. 
Frequently we send owners a list of numbers indicating 
the customers to whom his property has been submitted. 
This informs the restless owner that we are busy show¬ 
ing his property, and reminds him that should any of 
these prospects purchase direct, without consulting us, 
that we are entitled to the commission 

We estimate that our yearly loss is from $2,000 to 
$3,000 through supposed prospects tipping off the owner¬ 
ship of properties we have listed. If a relative or an 
employer of one of our prospects makes a direct pur¬ 
chase of a property we have listed, the probabilities are 
that we effected the sale. If the owner is fair to us he 
will pay us the commission. Sending a letter to an 
owner giving him the numbers of all who have seen his 
property acts as a check on the leas scrupulous. Our 
yearly loss in this respect is much less, we believe, be¬ 
cause of our Property Book records. 

A young man came in one day and asked about a 
eertain house and lot. He assumed a keen interest and 
was told the location. A month later we learned that 
the property had been sold. The buyer was a stranger 
to US; we had no record of him. We did find out, how* 
evor, that the buyer’s stmiognqpher was the same ymmg 
mat who had come to us and shown such kea> intenat 
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in the property. We might have taken the case to court 
had not the former owner been a neighbor of minel 
( We can never tell what minute a little entry jotted 
down among many others years ago may be lifted from a 
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fORMS I and II: Records vdiich show by numbers every property oJ~ 
to each eu^omer are kept tn the **Customers' Book"' skoum here 
customers to tcnom a property has been offered are entered in 
the '^Property Book*' (below). Exact informaiion about any transaction 
for yettrt hack can be gained in a few moments from these books 

cold, dead record into a live item giving us the ad¬ 
vantage in a business transaction today. 

How much we are spending to push a property is 
shown by these records and guides us. The amount of 
our time and attention given a house and lot is fairly 
Well indicated by the list of customer numbers under a 
])nq^erty number in the Property Book. It is a bint to 
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ns that either oar method of preaehiang'fhat par^solar 
property is not correct, or that some other factor, per* 
haps hi(dt price or architectural style or location, is 
operating against the sale. Occasionally, it happens that 
many customers have been offered a certain property; 
my memory, “under my hat,” then tells me nothing 
definite and I turn to our office records and learn that 
we are giving more attention, using up too many hours 
and half days pushing that particular property. So we 
have found that the records check time wastes. 

F ive timpU routine etepe through vAich property 
paeea on hie reeordi are explained by thie wMceetful 
lUinoie real eetate man mho hoe made hie methode pay. 

Here are steps through which a property passes in 
our records: 

1. It is entered in either the “Improved Property” 
or “Vacant Property” listing book and given tte list 
number which it retains ever afterward in all our rec¬ 
ords. 

2. It is located and marked by its number on our 
large wall map. 

3. It is photographed (if improved property) and a 
description slip written to accompany it for display in 
the window and wall racks. 

4. It is entered serially in the Property Book and 
under its number are entered the numbers of all cus¬ 
tomers to whom it is offered. 

5. Its number is entered in the Customers’ Bock 
under the number of every customer to whom it si 
^<n«d. 

“Isn’t oU this too much bothert Doesn’t it lose thus 
with a lot of details whenever a place is ofiCoed for 
ntet” llMas are qnestkos I know oeeur to BMsw sate- 





rouf lU; WkmarmlalaU jnrftdriiltitimiitmoiinmiMiim 
mAkfimlh$"limibr ^y*at it miUii, limit Mmi. UitatAdU 

ftiittd tf nAst ht iott Mtt luuU <pti At inMBV vAitf ndt 19 

tlm^ ■hU I'Wwhw vulm trifi aHr/mnf tmthf 
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men. However, the office stenographer makes all entries 
into the Customers’ Book and Property Book, copying 
from the card file. In the card file each day my partner 
and I enter the offerings of that day, this requiring but 
a few minutes, not more than two hours in a month. 

Anything we find to work as a selling aid we add to 
our system. We are seeking new helps. For instance, 
we wanted to get a panoramic photograph of our terri¬ 
tory. It would show landscape and lake view features 
of interest to prospective customers but impossible for 
us adequately to describe. We arranged with an enter¬ 
prising photographer to send a captive balloon above the 
suburb and get a bird’s-eye view picture for us. We 
were to pay him $600 for the negative. He spent $1,200 
on three attempts, all three of the prints showing more 
water than land. This is cited as an instance of how we 
failed to obtain a selling aid we were* after then and are 
still looking for. Until we get it, we must continue to 
show the topography with a map. 

One of our short-cut methods that grew out of ex¬ 
perience is a Limits Memoranda. This form is sent to 
prospective buyers of farm property. The minds of 
city people frequently are not clear on what kind of 
land, buildings, and surroundings they want in the 
country. Occasionally we had a prospect with only 
vague notions and fantastic dreams about life “far from 
the madding crowd” of the city; days and weeks of 
time were wasted in taking him from one neighborhood 
to another. 

When such a prospect now reads our Limits Memo¬ 
randa he is pinned down mentally as to the sise of the 
farm and house desired, what he is going to use it for, 
whether he will specialize on chickens, squabs, celery, as¬ 
paragus, or other produce to which a property may be 
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adaptable. To focua the mind of the prospect and get 
him to think clearly about how much he can spend, what 
are his “limits,” to have him while in the city write it 
down in black and white, results for us in a guide which 
tells instantly what it would be useless to show him. 
Some of our prospects, we are sure, do more delinite 
thinking over the country life problem when they sit 
down to fill our “Limits” than they ever did before. 

B lind decd$ are everyday events in the real estate 
dealer's life, and speeifie information from ike tax 
warrants oi small cost is often worth having. 

It pays to have at hand specific information. For 
this reason we keep a book which records the lot and 
block numbers of every piece of property in our terri¬ 
tory. Each year our stenographer goes to the county 
court house and examines all the tax warrants for that 
year. The names and addresses of those who pay taxes 
on the various items arc copied. 

This book proves a valuable friend on occasion. In 
the real estate business, there is always more or less 
working in the dark. Few other lines have so many 
“blind deals,” so much buying and selling through a 
second and third or even fourth agent. Johnson, for 
all we know, is buying that comer lot for his friend 
Hamilton, who is acting under instructions from his em¬ 
ployer, John Macey, who is a close associate of Hobbs. 
Hobbs, perhaps has important business reasons why no¬ 
body should know be is after that comer lot. 

The information copied from tax warrants tells us: 

1. When the property last changed hands. 

2. Whether taxes are paid. 

3. Who paid the last taxes. 

4. WhetW the title is bad or good. 
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To know these things about a property when a man 
comM in to list it for sale is always an adTantage. In 
nearly all cases the owner tells the full truth. Once in 
a whUe it happens, however, that an owner does not 
have accurate information about his own property. We 
have, at times, warned clients of taxes not paid. In any 
case, if we are in doubt we tom to these records. If we 
find the title bad, we refuse to list the property and we 
save (1) costs of litigation over a bad tifle and (2) 
costs of advertising and otherwise pushing a property 
which is not salable. 

By having our stenographer go to the county court 
house and copy from the tax warrants, we eliminate the 
fee of the companies who specialize on that service. 
Their fee would amount to several times what it costs 
us. , 

The customer entering our office meets a system that 
has been nearly twenty years in the building and is not 
yet completed. On the walls are the racks of photo¬ 
graphs of properties and descriptions of properties, a 
map for instant location and comparison of properties. 
At one side is a long desk. Back of it on shelves within 
quick reach, are the separate lists of vacant and im¬ 
proved property, the Property Book, the Customers' 
Book, the card files containing names of live customen 
and current offerings made to them. 
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HOLDING DEALER TRADE 
UP TO QUOTA 

Br W. S. Zimmeman 


C ompact sales records enable the owner and man¬ 
ager of a small wholesale grocery house on the 
Pacific coast to keep in personal touch with his cus¬ 
tomers, to check over the work of his five traveling 
salesmen and to hold his office,force to a comparatively 
small unit. Two simple card systems and a ledger sup¬ 
ply every necessary detail of this information. 

The record is divided into five parts, each one of 
which represents the customers in a salesman’s terri¬ 
tory. The cards of each section are distinguished by a 
number and by a color so that there is no possibility 
of confusion or error. All the correspondence folders 
are kept by a numerical system and are numbered with 
their section and consecutive number besides having a 
distinctive color. 

Two classes of records are kept. The first (Form 
I) lists the customers by towns and shows each cus¬ 
tomer’s monthly purchases. The manager, at any time, 
m^ look over these sales records and see at a glance 
what cnstofflers are reducing purchases and what new 
aeeotmts have been procured. If questions arise about 
aiqr cQstomer, his card is laid aside, either for personal 
att enthm or for diaciunon with the salesman when he 
Mart vimla the offioe. The cards also serve as route 
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cards for the traveling men; in the event of one’s ill¬ 
ness or resignation, the manager can meet the situation 
with a good knowledge of the territory. This enables 
him to distribute the work among his other salesmen 
until a new man can be secured and broken in. 

The second card (Form II) is the customer’s indi¬ 
vidual record. The top line on the face of the card is 
divided into squares carrj’ing the numbers 1 to 31 so 
that signals can be clipped to the proper number when 
a customer is to be followed by mail. The second 
line bears the customer’s name and address and the 
terms of sale. The lower portion of the card is used 
for a classification of sates. The.sc are analyzed under 
reference letters, each letter representing a product 
sold by the company. By looking over this record, the 



FORM I: On tku enrd are lieUd all the cuetomere fn each town with 
ikeir monthty ^rekaeesjor a year. The carde are indexed by ioune and 
tpery ioletman s territory has w own Hi oj cwrdty each o diatinotioa oolof 


sales manager, on his return from a trip, can tell in a 
few minutes the exact amount of gain or loss in sales in 
any particular line. 

The back of the card serves as a record of over-doe 
Meomits (ehould such occur) and shows the means 
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which have been adopted for getting pajmient. The 
card is ruled into columns which show the amount due, 
the date of the order, the plan of payment, and the date 
and amount of last payment. Plenty of space is allowed 



FORM If: The cust<me/» iruimdual record u here shoivn. The 
face the card (fit the iof) gives hia narne^ address, reference number and 
credit rating, U'itk sales classijitd according to lines or products. If his 
QMjufd beeves overdue, collection progress is recorded on the reverse side 
of the same card (bteerform) 

for records of letters sent. 'When a collection letter is 
mailed, a signal is clipped over the next date on which 
the card needs attention. The use of these signals auto¬ 
matically brings customers to notice on the day on 
which each should be followed up. 

V TAL information, if concentrated in a simple, 
systemaUe uay, viU enable you earefuUy to toatek 
bath salesmen and coUeciions during spare moiMTiie. 

The man who designed the system has found that these 
cards enable him to keep in close touch with and direct 
the operation of his salesmen, and to follow his ens- 
tewers and collections in spite of the facts that he has to 
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be on the road mneh of his time and that the time which 
he can give to office work is limited. Vital information 
is concentrated in a small space; the colors and ntunbers 
minimize the chances of error, keep the system within 
reasonable limits and save a large amount of the clerical 
labor involved in handling customer records. 

Trials of the scheme by other houses have shown that 
it is satisfactory for businesses which have small sales 
forces, yet distribute varied lines of products. With 
very few modifications, however, the system can be made 
applicable to almost any concern, to provide efficient 
records in the selling departments. 
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l^VERY ioteiman at gome time or other beiUeei that **the 
^ other fiUow’i** ierriiory ir better than his oum; that is part 
qf the seiesmarCs creed. 

A man who had been reading books on mineralogy and the 
origin qf oil, finally decided that far away up in Canada th»e 
was a strata of rock that indicate tlw hidden souree of all ^ 
iroletim. So he mooed away and sold his farm in TitustuU, 
Pennsyteania, 

The purdiaser of the farm, on the day of taking posstsrion, 
took kis cattle behind ute bttm to water in a bnok that had 
been pardy boarded up by his predecessor to dieert thefiow 
a thick scum which pMtOed the stream. 

The scum was petroleum. The wevious owner for 
three years had literally made efforts to disesofd U. Ti^ 
stream has since poured hundreds of millions cf dollars into 
the poeksts of Us subsequent owims* 


—Harlow £. Bmidy 
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HOW FACTS AND RECORDS 
INCREASED SALES 

By H. A. Ballou 

Pr^Hietor, The Ballou Paint Store 


O NE DAY a customer came into my store and asked 
the price of a certain brand of paint. I told Mm 
that it was $2.25 a gallon. 

“You’re too high-priced,” he said, as he turned to 
go out “I can get So-and-So’s paint for $1.25.” 

“Wait a minute?” I requested. “Do you know what 
you are getting when you buy the paint you mention!” 
“Well,” he said, “it’s paint, isn’t it!” 

For answer, I stepped to a file and produced a table 
showing the chemical anal 3 rBi 8 of the paint he had spe¬ 
cified at the lower price. The test had been made by the 
United States Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture. The formula showed the stuff to contain 
about seven per cent of vegetable oil, three per cent of 
benzine drier, and twenty-four per cent of water, be¬ 
sides varions other ingredients. There was no linseed 
oil whoever. 

Now, I stepped back to the file and got the formula 
for the paint which I had offered him. It showed almost 
■inety-three per cent of linseed oil, seven per cent of tur¬ 
pentine drier, and one-tenth of one per cent of water. 

The enstcaner was amazed. “What kind of files do yon 
keep in this store,” he asked. “Is this a bureau of stsp 
tMksf” He finidied by purchasing my paint He 
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could scarcely do otherwise in the face of my facts. 

I mention this incident to illustrate my system. I 
have a small paint store. Counting myself there arc five 
salesmen in the store, while the clerical staff comprises 
only two persons. Yet I have found system very valu¬ 
able—(juite as much so, I believe, as it is to the big busi¬ 
ness. 

Without this ready reference file for paint formulas 
I should have lost this sale—and a great many others. I 
believe in systematizing and listing and indexing every¬ 
thing I know that pertains to my business, so that I can 
get hold of it instantly in an emergency. There is noth¬ 
ing like knowledge, right from the shoulder, to take a 
man off his feet. 

Another customer came in one day to buy painting 
material. When I ((uoted prices and figured up the 
whole lot he balked. “That’s too much,’’ he declared. 
“Why, when I painted my house the last time it cost me 
only ninety dollars.” 

Now, if it hadn’t been for my indexed knowledge, 
this customer would have walked out and gone some¬ 
where else, thinking me a robber. But I stepped to my 
file and get out a chart, of my own construction, show¬ 
ing graphically just how much each ingredient had in¬ 
creased in price since the last time this man had painted 
his house. The showing was something like this: 

Tin Cnna.18 per cent 

Silica.2! per cent 

Zinc oxide.SO per cent 

Japan drier.per cent 

Linseed oil.SO per cent 

While lead.W per cent 

Turpentine.101 per cent 

la the face of this evidence, the customer was con¬ 
vinced that the increase did not go into my poeketa 
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wd he bought his stuff without another word. 

Still another customer, on being given the price on i 
certain product, declared he could get another brand i 
little cheaper. Again I looked in my file and discovered 
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FIGURE IV: Hou Ballm analyzei the fadon that enter into mxeuful 
retail eelling if ehoiPii by tkie chart. Notice that he gieee **kn&u:ledQe of 
yoodF’ firei place and putt it before selling operations, store methods, stock 
records, advertising and the other functums cf store management 

that the brand he quoted was put up in packages mar 
terially smaller than my own. The exact size of both 
packages I furnished him, in cubic inches, and he 
bought 

This is the sort of salesmanship I have cultivated. It 
is the kind that is indisputable, and no one can put 
over any bluff on you. In the first place, I have made 
it part of my business to study the goods on the market 
—my own and the other fellow’s—and then to write down 
my discoveries and put them; away where I can get them 
out quickly. I have not sought to discriminate against 
my own goods if they showed any failing. But if they 
dkl—wdl, the manufacturers always heard from me 
miidity qidek. 
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My files show not only good qoalitiesy nessaremoitB 
and weights, but prices. I keep posted on the prices of 
competing goods, and if a man comes in and teils me he 
can buy such-and-such an article at a ^ven figure, I 
know, by referring to my files, whether he is speaking 
from actual knowledge or from hearsay. Other things 
being equal, price is an important consideration, imd no 
merchant should neglect to keep himself advised, by 
some systematic procedure, qs to the figures his com¬ 
petitors are quoting. 

B allou hat timple recordt vhiih makt it pmiUt 
to check complttintt quickly hut accurately inu< pro¬ 
tect hie interate to the cuetomer’i latUfaction. 

Then there is another kind of indexed information 
that has proved valuable to me. A f|rmer came into my 
store and made a complaint that the paint I had sold 
him was scaling off. “Did you put it on right awayt” 
I asked him. “Yes,” he said, “the very next day.” 

This was all I needed. I went to the file where aU the 
charge tickets are kept, and soon found the record of 
the sale in question. All the tickets for that day were 
grouped and fastened together, and on the outside ticket 
was written: “Weather, threatening.” Then I turned 
to the day following and found, “Weather, rain.” 

This was enough. “You put on your paint in wet 
weather,” I told him. “Even the best paint fails to 
give satisfaction under those conditions.” 

He remembered, then, that he had painted over wet 
boards, and withdrew his complaint without argument 
All paint manufacturers send out color cards, beatv 
log samples of the different shades. Often these esxds 
an ndhor daborato and expensive, yd many reta&paiid 
dealen toss them into a h^ W^ they haw aa tsr 
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qniiy, Iber spend from fire to twenty minutes hnnting 
for tlie pnq>er card, and often fail to find it. To obvi¬ 
ate this difficulty, I spent $20 for a special cabinet, made 
to order. Itrontained about one hundred pigeon-holes, 
and from them I am able to furnish customers almost 
instantly any color card desired. The cabinet is divided 
into labeled sections, and, in addition, has an index at¬ 
tached to one end. 

We count the waste of motion. For instance, through 
the installation of a self-measuring device, we can now 
draw fifteen gallons of oil in forty-two seconds By 
the old method it required fifteen minutes. And, with 



P0RM81 and Ih CoA btxk, Mjer mi bill book an eombirui by 
BoBm. at btn ibom, iato a tingle looteiwf tolnnu. From the anal 
iigtlieaU laUt lUp, a endit aeeomt foynent it fbet eaterei, Umitei, it 
ttsjbst oTfUt nbnu, is Ae oath book (lower firm), and a monml bdm 
mAiimikmm'tUiirAeet((ttlieU>p),mtl.ieeimilia^<^tkebook 


«B devator to the basement and a system of piping, 
«SM<iu(B can aeeootplidi in an hour and a half woih that 
fatamriy required two men eight and a half hoars. 
rlSa ham a vesy complete system of racks and self- 
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Bealing oil cans, and on all of these we have figured out 
our saying in time. I know by these reckonings that 
labor is often more costly than improved facilities. The 
waste labor in the average store is tremendous. I offer 
a standing reward of a dollar for every improvement 
suggested whereby we can cut out unnecessary motion. 
A recent rearrangement of some of our shelving was 
made on such a suggestion; in another instance, a lot of 
stuff that was selling well was moved and made instantly 
accessible. We calculated the trips saved and found 
that the total distance reduction in selling a given quan¬ 
tity was a mile. 

On the same principle, we aim to reduce to the mini¬ 
mum the physical labor and time involved in any given 
sale, and to this end we study the various operations 
themselves. For instance, take },he item of paint 
brushes. Go into the average store and a.sk for a brush, 
and the clerk will lay out one or two on the counter. 
But before he completes the sale he will have to retrace 
his steps to and fro perhaps many times, each time bring¬ 
ing another brush or two. The whole operation requires 
three or four times the number of minutes needed in my 
store, where the brushes are arranged in drawer-com¬ 
partments. A whole drawer is taken out and put on 
the counter, and the customer makes his choice from 
the lot 

Then we have reduced to a schedule, so far as possible, 
many of the routine operations connected with the store, 
such as the replenishment of stock, the cleaning and so 
on. We find it better to have fixed times for doing these 
things. Even the window washing is done on a schedule, 
an outside man coming at a ^eoified time for that pun- 
pose. And every Saturday the store is cleaned throngb- 
out thoroa^ily. You will not find eitlmr in the store it> 
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■elf or in tiie basement or outer stcse-house any of tbe 
rubbish or general uncleanline» that usually attaches 
to a paint store. All the drip-pans are cleaned and all 
accumulations removed from oil cans and other re¬ 
ceptacles. 

We make it a special point to keep our mailing lists 
as complete as possible. At periodic intervals, for in¬ 
stance, a man goes out in a buggy and makes a tour 
of every street, and of every road in the surrounding 
country. He notes the condition of the houses, and when 
he finds one that needs painting he records the fact on 
his list. Then, when he gets in, the names are trans¬ 
ferred to our regular follow-up system. Prom our vari¬ 
ous records and from the social register we get the names 
of owners when we arc in doubt. 

W HEN a building has been painted, Ballou uses a 
system tekiek looks three years ahead to the time 
for another coat and then jogs his customer's memory. 

Whenever we sell paint for a house, bam, factory, or 
any other building, we enter the name on our follow-up 
three years ahead. 

Of all our systems, however, the most interesting and, 
in a way, the most useful, are those which show our 
comparative records. I believe in comparisons, and in 
percentages. My comparative sales records show the 
goods that have gone out of my store by weeks, months, 
and years, arranged in quantities and percentages of in¬ 
crease. Not only do I keep these figures on the main 
products, such as paints and lead and oil, but on all the 
minor items. The different varnishes are itemized in 
percentages of their own, and so are the various other 
goods. I show gains in black ink and losses in red. 
These records not only tell me what I have done, but 
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they indieate the most advantageons goods to handle in 
the fntoie. Goods that have sold slowly may be dis¬ 
placed for more profitable stock. A merchant ought to 
know Just where his profits are coming from, so that he 
can push the good things. 

All these comparative sales records are aggregated at 
the end of the year, and the result, in the form of a 
heavy black line drawn to a scale, is transferred to a 
chart that shows my annual increase in sales. I have 
this graphic chart-record for each year since I acquired 
the store. 




DLACE the catalog houses on an equal footing mtk the re* 
^ Ittiler, large or small, and they eotdd not do husinets. 
And this wnaition is coming. The eortntry merchant is a 
neoessity. The manufacturer ienovs this; the jobber huncs 
tkisi and both realize that he must be 'protected in the way pf 
jfriees on ail standard articles. If all merchandise can 
marketed through the catalog house direct to the consumer, 
cheaper, quicker, and more saiufactoriiy than through the re* 
tailer, then thatis the toay to market it. fViih all the facilities 
at hand for buying, U must n(d be forgotten that the more vn^ 
gressive peojds are, the quicker they van! thnr goods. When 
they want a thing ih^ want it at once, not a week hence. If 
ike mani^aeturer thitdes the catalog house can distribuie fns 
yroduets the best, that is the way to market them; but if he 
likMjfci the retails is necessary to hint, he must protect him, 
and he it bound to realize this. 


—FMk B. Lomas 
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RETAIL CONTROL THROUGH 
SALES RECORDS 

Bjr A. W. Montgomery 


F luctuation in the volume of business by de¬ 
partments is the one objective on which the gen¬ 
eral manager of a many line store constantly keeps his 
eye. There may be many side issues, such as adjusting 
complaints, encouraging employees and altering methods 
and plans, but constantly his attention reverts to the 
barometer of trade. What does it register! If below a 
certain mark, what is the trouble! If above, why! He 
must know the reason for variations. His ability to ex¬ 
pand the business largely depends upon the accuracy 
with which he senses the cause of conditions. 

Department One may show by its daily report sales of 
in excess of the sales for the corresponding day 
a year previous. This gain may have been due to any 
one of several causes; an advanced season on the line 
carried, heavier advertbing, special sales and so forth; 
or it may have been due to a combination of causes. On 
the other hand. Department Two may show sales |900 
less than last season. The reason for the loss may have 
been a backward season, generally depressed busmeas, 
insniBeient advertising and so fortL In cither event 
the actual causes for the gain or loss must be de¬ 
termined. 

Furthermore, for the previous aeaarai, a period that 
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covers six months, Department One may have failed by 
fifteen per cent to equal the sales of the season prior to 
it. Department Two, conversely, may have gained 
twenty per cent over the preceding season. In com¬ 
parison with the one daily report already mentioned, 
this is paradoxical, but averages taken over long periods 
will explain. 

ll^ATCHING the daUy ealeafiuetuaiiont enables you 
V y to get a line on the trend t^ich tcill loom big at the 
yMf'« end, and take in time the proper precautions, 

A summary of the causes underlying daily fluctua¬ 
tions for the entire season serves as a basis for determin¬ 
ing the reasons for a total gain or loss. And these 
season-causes must be determined by watching daily sales 
in each department. The daily sale is the index; its 
total for any period—a week, ten days, thirty days, six 
months—gauges the fluctuation. It tells the percentage 
of gains and losses by departments. These indicate the 
need of cause prescriptions that reach business building 
policies. 

In this respect, there is no difference between a 
m^le line end a many line store, so far as the manage¬ 
ment is concerned. In the former there are the same 
problems to be met and solved, only fewer of them. In 
the latter, each department is a store, and it is but 
necessary to treat these departments as individual stores 
to obtain the same result. 

if there is any difference, it is this: the small mer- 
dant has the one final word when it comes to saying 
definitely what merchandise shall go on the shelves. The 
gtiieTal manager of the big store is often the head mer- 
yhindise man and must keep his hand on the merehan- 
fin for alt departments, indirectly throngh assistants. 





It is at this very point that the flnctoation in sales 
must guide him in whatever adjustments he makes. 

Fluctuation in business makes it necessary for the 
general manager to keep track of daily sales; this can 
be done only by watching each department as a unit and 
adding for a total, to ascertain the general increase or 
decrease in trade. 

Each morning at nine o’clock in one store, the gen¬ 
eral manager gets a daily department report that sum¬ 
marizes each of the fifty-five departments; the sales, say, 
for 1912 and 1913, the purchases for 1913, and the esti¬ 
mated stock for the same periods. This also gauges the 
merchandise purchased in comparison with the sales, the 
bills (in file, the orders for the current month, the month 
ahead, and those for a longer period. 

Sales form the background against which purchases 
are built Merchandise may be bought for delivery at a 
ccrt.iin time, and may be countermanded if the loss in 
sales is marked; or, of course, additional purchases may 
be made if the sales show a decided increase. The gen¬ 
eral manager must know each morning how far to go, 
because purchases are made daily. 

This daily report starts with the sales check, which is 
either charge, cash or C. 0. D. It matters not which, 
for each must fulfill its function in the total. That func¬ 
tion is to show the chaise and cash business separate 
from the C. 0. D., which is too hazardous to rely uimm 

Sales checks reach the auditing department every 
hour of the day. If a charge or C. 0. D. slip, it makes a 
alight detour by way of the inspector, shipping and 
credit departments. If a cash slip, it goes direct to the 
cashier by way of the inspector and then to the auditing 
department 

The cash sales check is sent with money thron{d> tfa| 
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tabes to the cashier. The customer ree^res a receipt 
and the salesman, simply as a protection, gets a youeher 
bearing the cashier’s stamp. 

The charge check is authomed by a representative of 
the credit department and by the inspector who trans¬ 
mits it to the auditing department. 

The sales check clearly gives the purchaser and his 
address, the department number, the article bought and 
the amount. It is essential for salesmen to make an ac¬ 
curate record of each sale. Failure to give correct data 
often creates confusion in the auditing department, 
which is responsible for the daily summary. 

T otal daUy ndea figures con he kept tufifictenily 
$tCT^ by this tested meOiod, which also enables you 
to use the salesmen for summarizing sales and returns. 

To avoid further confusion, the sfflesmen summarise 
their sales each day. These totals are given to the head 
of stock, who then figures all the sales in his department 
and turns the report over to the department buyer or 
assistant buyer. The buyer then forwards it to the head 
bookkeeper. He and the general manager alone know 
the total daily sales. 

The daily sales report from buyer to the auditing de¬ 
partment is confirmed before it becomes oifieiaL The 
reports of sales checks and the summary are unofSeial 
because they are subject to correction by the auditing 
department After corrections are made, and any miss¬ 
ing checks or dead C. 0. D. slips traced by the andhing 
department the report beenmes official and is rea^ to 
fom its part in the final department report to the gm- 
end manager. 

The department report is held until after the (dcoe of 
traaneas each day to go with the final snmiaaiy, 
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is given to the general manager in the BjOTiring. It is 
only an estimate, for the dead C. 0. D. business, which 
often amounts to a thousand dollars or more in a big 
store, will not appear until a day or two later. It usu¬ 
ally takes two or three days for this business to adjust 
itself. Then the general manager gets his final depart¬ 
ment report. 

The sales report by departments would not give the 
general manager a sufficient basis for finding the cause 
of fluctuation in business and for ascertaining the net 
gains, if a strict watch were not kept on the current pay 
roll. The absence of two salespersons in this depar:- 
mcnt or that, lateness in arrival at the department, and 
so forth—these facts suggest incompetency or ineffi¬ 
ciency, and might handicap the service to the extent 
that business in the end would show, a heavy decrease. 
This, of course, is cared for by the superintendent. 

Sales reports would also be less important as a barom¬ 
eter of trade if the cost of doing business for each 
week were not known. Just as sales fix present and 
future purchases, so does the cost of doing business 
govern them. Therefore, the general manager gets each 
Saturday a report of all wages and all sales for the 
week. Each must have its own percentage of fixed ex¬ 
penses and the sales must bear a fixed ratio to the pay. 
But the daily department report is the real barometer of 
business. The daily report on department organization 
indicates the capacity to handle business. The report on 
individual salaries and sales determines the cost of han¬ 
dling it. The three must be considered together in 
order to read the store’s profit 

Forty-eight hours after a tornado, a Nebracdca clothier 
who lost his stock in a fire foUowing the storm, col¬ 
lected his insnrance in fnll and had new goods on the 
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way to temporary place of bnamess which he opened. 
Neighboring storekeepers labored with adjusters for days 
before getting their settlements; in more than one case 
it was impossible for them to establish their claims to 
anything like the damage they thought they had suf¬ 
fered. 

The sales records of the fortunate merchant helped 
to secure this quick action from the insurance company. 
Sales records, although always maintained by the larger 
stores, are generally avoided by small dealers who have 
found cost prohibitive. A solution which makes them 
worth their keep has been developed by a western dealer 
who carries a $'50,000 clothing stock. Ills system is 
simple and inexpensive to maintain. With the changes 
individual conditions suggest it can be adapted to a 
store of any size. , 

The plan calls for daily and monthly sales records. 
This permits exhaustive analysis. I/ive lines may be 
distinguished from “stickers.” Inquiries which lead to 
better business are suggested. Failures may be picked 
apart and successful plans may be intelligently followed 
to a satisfying conclusion. And profits put back into 
the business may be invested where they are certain to 
increase and multiply. 


OIMPUS and xntstpmnte to frunntoin, aystem, mad 
^ by a wstem retailer permiis ezhauetite 
vkiek pointt the live Ivui the aUekers. 

Daily sales cards lead the system for store billing. 
Sales for the day are divided as cash and credit items 
and listed by departments. Columns are provided for 
recording the coat of articles sold either on cash or credit 
^ rig^t of the card, daily store totals are taken. 
At tte end of the month the totals for departments are 
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edlenkted and reeotded at the bottom of ’tetfl. If 
a weekly balance is wanted, the sum of busineas done 



FORMS III and IV: Thi$ dmljf ea<& aiuf ckttr0t dip (larpm 
Jam) U$ktent bookh^ng dutiet in a lumbar deder*9 cffiee^ muck m ikn 
dim forum iUurtrated hdp iUrrdctepmt, mid gma on oeemat* neord tf 
twn'iwi trofiMderf am the arunter. The emdruetor't order blanke jmuBdr 
form) me ^adlg need bg iku dealer'$ eueUmert^ mho find in ikem an ^ 
/mmv of eh e dti ng agmud Umee due to eenoua eaueee " 

during that period is written in red in one of the q>aeea 
left vacant fay Sunday. 

Daily totals are taken from sales tickets. These are 
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ly dgpMteaatg as they are received. Latei* 
tile afternoon, tite amounta on the dips received an 
added by the bookkeeper. This partial list may then be 
complet^ in a few minutes after store closing. Conse¬ 
quently the manager has on his desk a complete record 
of the day’s business before he starts home for the night. 
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FORM V: Each mminf a itore mmaier cm compare bf meatu 
M tin rofort ktn ehotm, Ike pretioui day'i tala tali tkoee V tic corn- 
fcotiitti iaie a pear bejort, a> teeU at the itocii on hand, tie bull on fit, 
and tie ordere delivered 

Or he can leave it to be analyzed in the first fresh hour 
of the morning, as he chooses. 

Canfnl scrutiny of this card is one of his most im¬ 
portant FaUing off of business in one department 
may prompt him to the invention of new sales plans. 
K<^ of bnsiness in another department may act as a 
rsmindear to prompt buying. The effect of bnsiness 
Ganges may be shown in another eolnmn. The day’s 
work may be reviewed in the light of past performance, 
ia all the card is practically a daily written report from 
dqiariBmit beads. 
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In tile form, a eolnmn for retoraed goods is omitied 
as it is the custom to deduct the sales value of goods re¬ 
turned from each department’s total on the day’s busi¬ 
ness. If such a plan is insufficient, a fourth column 
may be added alongside the charge sales under each de¬ 
partment heading for handling returns. 

Other features which may be added to the sales card 
with effect, are advertising and weather columns. The 
advertising column shows the space and the mediums 
used for the day. These facts are useful in checking up 
the efficiency of advertising and assist the manager in 
analyzing and comparing past .sales records. The 
weather column has a similar purpose. The letter “R” 
for rain serves without further analysis to explain the 
poor sales on a day which ought to have shown a good 
average of returns. , 

M onthly sale^ theets «« the banc Tecords ef (he 
storekeeper who uses his experience, expressed in 
sales figures, to guide his progress and routine. 

At the end of the month, the totals of the daily sales 
cards are transferred to the monthly sales sheet. This 
is the basic record of the storekeeper who operates on a 
"knowledge of past performances. In making it up, the 
total sales, cash and credit, for each department are 
carefully forwarded. Total costs are noted in the 
proper column, and from this data percentages are fig¬ 
ured and a gross profit and per cent of gross profit ob¬ 
tained. Then expenses for the month are taken from the 
expense sheets and net profit and per cent of net profit 
for the month figured. At the end of the season or the 
half year, figures fon the period are totaled in the 
eolnmn at the right 

With alight alterations, the system outiined may be 
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aiqUied to BB&iier stms. For dealers canning a stock 
of $10,000 or less, the permanent daily sales summary 
can be filled in according to the goods sold. Subdivi¬ 
sions of stock take the place of departments. In addi¬ 
tion, the daily sheet with the day of the month given, 
but omitting the horizontal rulings, must be kept. This 
remains at the cash register and clerks enter sales on it 
as they make them. At the close of the day the figures 
are totaled and carried to the permanent daily record. 
The monthly sales record is similar to the form used by 
the larger stores. Departments, however, are omitted 
and sales are listed on the permanent daily record. 

. An eastern retailer uses a syst(*m for nwrding sales 
which can be adapted to small store needs and also dove¬ 
tailed into short-cut bookkeeping plans. WhenA sale is 
made, his clerk de^ches the stub of the price ticket and 
places it in a Ira ))rovided for that puri)oac. Every 
morning these stubs are collected and the number of 
sales marked in the proper columns on the card index. 

The clerk enters the cost, selling price and lot number 
on the sales ticket, .so it i.s a simple matter for the 
bookkeeper to follow in dollars the number of sales 
shown on the card index. Figures on the sales slips are 
carried to a combined cash book and journal and the 
totals are used in securing each day the daily gross 
profits. These daily totals are then transferred to 
monthly sheets. Charges and C. 0. D. items are posted 
directly from a daily sales sheet to the journal, which 
carries columns for general accounts, customers’ ac¬ 
counts and creditors’ accounts. To save the bookkeeper 
the trouble of re-entering the individual items posted 
from the ddly sales sheet, only the totals of these col¬ 
umns are transferred to ledger accounts. 

The journal is ruled to economize work. The de- 





Bcripthre sps<^ an >n center, and to the an 
colnmns which ean for items to be posted to the general 
ledger. Green lines divide the debits from the credits; 
faint-nd and bine lines across the sheet enable the 
' Ifeokkeeper quickly to follow and locate place and line. 

This division of the ledger entries into three parts 
affords a daily showing of amounts due on accounts 
payable (credit balance of creditors’ ledger column), 
and amounts due on accounts receivable (debit balance 
of customers’ accounts). 

The debit balance of the cash column shows the cash 
balance in the house and in the bank, the balance of 
the latter item being carried on the check stub as cash. 
The separation of merchandise purchases and sales is 
carried to avoid the too common error of padding sales 
with merchandise returned to manufacturers, which, in 
the case of large items, is enough to disturb percentage 
calculations on profits and expenses. 

The retailer who uses such a system need not depend 
upon the word of his assistants, or upon his memory, 
for details in any section or department He has at 
hand, when he needs it, an np-to-the-honr picture of his 
store. . Variations continually suggest themselves. The 
system is flexible enough to meet all conditions and is 
Ihnited only by the ingenuity of the user. 
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